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| paeeesoiicnaga from an estancia 
in old Seville to a distinguished resi- 
dence in town, this bathroom is as Span- 
ish as the sharp click of castanets. Though 
the shutters dull the direct stare of the 
sunlight, the room is bright with the 
gleam of tile and porcelain; rich with an 
old world beauty, replete with sanitary 


convenience that is truly American. A 





> 





good idea? You will find many more, 
equally good, in New Ideas for Bathrooms, an 
inspiring book of decorating suggestions, 
blue prints, floor plans, and vital plumb- 
ing information. It will gladly be sent on 
request. ... It is a pleasant surprise to con- 
sult a responsible plumbing contractor and 
learn that a complete Crane installation rarely 


costs more than any of comparable quality. 


CRANE ® 


EVERYTHING FOR ANY PLUMBING INSTALLATION ANYWHERE 


Crane Co., General Offices, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. # Branches and sales offices in one hundred and sixty-two cities 
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aa soft, delicious foods 


that cloy our palates and cheat our 


cums of work... 


They give rise, dentists say, to this 
modern plague of “pink tooth brus 


OOKING, once a plain and homely art, 

has changed. It has lost its old simplicity. 
Chefs have set the style, and our wives and 
hostesses have followed it. An abundance of 
delicious things to eat, daintily prepared 
and appetizingly served—these, modern taste 
demands, and gets. 


But no-one who has studied the effect of 
our diet upon the tissues of the mouth can 
doubt that herein lies the reason of modern 
gum troubles. As your own dentist will read- 
ily testify, the profession traces the prevalence 
of gum disorders directly to the dining tables 
of the nation! 


WHY MODERN FOODS MAKE 
TROUBLE FOR OUR GUMS 


There’s no mystery about it. The gum walls, 
like any other living tissue, need exercise. 
And in times gone by the vigorous chewing 
of coarse, fibrous foods kept gums active 
and constantly nourished by the brisk flow of 
fresh blood which this wholesome friction 
brought to the surface. 


But these soft foods of today—these tender 
cuts of meat, these creamed vegetables, entrees, 
and fluffy puddings—they have no power to 
give to our gums the stimulation = 
that they need to vitalize and f 
sustain them. 


Gradually enervated by a life of 
too much ease, gums grow lazy and 
flabby. They become tender—they 
bleed. All too often “pink tooth 
brush” gives its warning that more 


IPANA Tooth Paste 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF SAL HEPATICA 
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serious troubles may be 
close at hand. 


Fortunately the dental 
profession offers a simple 
remedy for this difficulty 
—an easy, natural way to 
supply the stimulation so 
vital to the health of our 
gums. They recommend 
massage —a gentle fric- 
tionizing of the gum sur- 
faces with the brush while 
brushing the teeth, or 
with the fingertips after 
each twice-daily brushing. 


And thousands of den- 
tists order their patients 
to use Ipana Tooth Paste 
for both the massage and 
the regular brushing. By its use you can more 
quickly rouse the laggard circulation of the 
gums to the healthful activity that offsets the 
damage done by a too civilized diet. 


For Ipana contains ziratol, an antiseptic and 
hemostatic well known to the profession for 
its value in toning the gums and in strength- 
ening weak, undernourished tissue. Ipana’s 
power to promote gum health is 
one of the important reasons for 
the hearty professional support it 
has enjoyed from the day of its 
introduction. 

The first time you use Ipana you 
will like its clean taste, its delicious 
flavor, and you will quickly see how 








BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-38 
73 West Street, New York, N.Y. 


PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 


“Party food,’’ you'll grant is soft. But consider the things in your 
daily fare! They, too, lack the roughage that healthy gums require. 


much whiter and brighter it makes your 
teeth. The sample tube that the coupon 
brings—enough for ten days’ use—will prove 
these things to you beyond a doubt. 


THE FULL-SIZE TUBE MAKES THE 
BETTER TEST OF IPANA 


But a fairer way to test Ipana is to get a reg- 
ular tube at the drug store and use it faithfully, 
twice a day, for one full month. Then examine 
your gums. See how much healthier in color, 
how much firmer to the touch they have be- 
come. Then you may know that they are more 
soundly resistant to disease and infection than 
ever before—and that you have found the 
tooth paste you want to use for life! 








Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
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prengtime... 


In Carolina... 
A Marmon! 
Motoring on 


Dunlops. Golfing with the 


favorite foursome. 


At golf. . 
and over the road... 
Dunlops help perfect the 
pleasure of good friends 
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DUNLOP 
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Willis v. Barleycorn 





Sirs: 

It seems that Time has a hard time to rec- 
oncile itself to the candidacy of our Senator 
Willis for the Republican nomination for 
President. ' 

I am writing from his home town—‘A proph- 
et is not without honor, etc.” Not so, Senator 
Willis as a student in the University here had 
the love and respect of his teachers and all who 
knew him best. His unusual intellectual ca- 
pacity as a mere boy was recognized by the 
faculty and students as nothing short of re- 
markable. . . . Willis advanced by leaps and 
bounds in college; and while yet in knee pants, 
so to speak, became a teacher and professor of 
law. His neighbors sent him to the legislature 
of his own state, then later to the lower house 
of Congress and so proud of his career were the 
people, that they put him in the seat occupied 
by the beloved William McKinley as Governor. 
The one time he was defeated for office was not 


by a Democrat or a Republican but by John 
Barleycorn—just before this sum total of all 
things iniquitous was kicked into his grave. The 
fact that John had once knocked out “our 
Frank,” was so hotly resented by the good 


people of Ohio that they urged him thereafter 
to spend most of his time in Washington, D. C., 


as Senator from the state now known as the 
Mother of Presidents. 
Willis has never been a pussyfooter. He is 


dry in theory and practice, and a born leader of 
men. In this, his home town, in a room where 
he taught rhetoric and grammar, and where he 
inspired students as did Garfield at Hiram, Ohio, 
there was organized the Willis-for-President Club. 
Those present and forming the club were of 
every political complexion and religious creed. 
Its slogan is, “The Largest Willis-for-President 
Club in the State.” 

What a good thing it would be for this bump- 
tious writer of cheap stuff in Trme to attend the 
Willis-for-President rally on the evening of 
March 7, where Hardin, Allen, Hancock, Logan, 
Putnam, Anglaize and many other fine counties 
in the state will be represented and do some 
“booming” for Willis, something which seems to 
hurt Time terribly. There is not a thug, saloon 
parasite, grafter, bootlegger, and not a “big wet” 
in the state of Ohio who will not welcome with 
glee the slurs which Time has spread out before 
the people. If I am not mistaken, the thousands 
of women voters in Ohio who know that Willis 
has fought for their homes and firesides against 
the blackest beasts that ever annoyed human 
kind (the liquor gang) will lose no chance of 
resenting these insults of Time. > 

It is to be hoped that Time will become the 
mouthpiece of a better brand of Americanism. 


J. M. Rupy 
Pastor of Church of Christ 
Ada, Ohio 


P. S. Yes, Cincinnati, the paradise of booze, 
bootleggers and the home of Remus, will black 
both their eyes by voting against Willis. But 
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Are you being fooled 
by the... 


New Blade 


Fallacy? 


It isn’t hard to believe that, be- 
cause a blade is new it ought to 
give one a good shave. Lots of 
good men are fooled by that 
thought and thereby miss getting 
really fine shaves, 

If a new blade is ready for shaving when it 
comes out of the wrapper, it is just pure 
luck. A blade may have had a bully fine 
edge when it left the factory, but highly 
tempered steel is like a temperamental child 
—it needs a good stropping frequently. 


This is interesting 

Fine razors have edges of tiny invisible 
teeth. Temperature changes, jolts and 
handling get these teeth out of alignment. 
That’s why a blade pulls. Stropping 
smoothes them into line and restores a 
keen cutting edge. 

A few turns on Twinplex puts an edge on a 
NEW blade that is a marvel for smooth shav- 
ing. And it’s so easy to strop with Twin- 
plex. No fussing —no reversing blade. 
Just slip blade in and turn—strops both 
edges at once and reverses blade at every 
turn, just as a barber does. You can’t fail. 


30 seconds a day will keep one blade mar- 
velously keen, for weeks of the smoothest 
shaves you’ve ever known. Shaving is 
also easier and quicker with Twinplex, 
for a keen blade is a quick safe shaver. 

You can now buy a Twinplex at any 
dealer’s for as little as $2.50. It pays for 
itself in a few months and saves more than 
its cost each year thereafter. Other attrac- 


tive Twinplex models at $3.50 and $5.00. 


DULL 1 
4 HOUSER 


Send for the 
DULL HOUSE 
and FREE NEW 
blade stropped 
Clever little Dull House solves the problem of disposing 
of old blades safely. Send 10¢ for it and we will also 


send you FREE one brand NEW blade etropped on Twin- 
plex, just to show you what real shaving is. Name your razor. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1790 Locust Street, Saint Louis 
New York Montreal London Chicago 
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Your Packing Room —step out there 
and ask yourself these questions 


That Crate? Is it strong—is every piece of lumber _ the use of less lumber of lighter weight? Can we reach 
in it suitable for the purpose? Does it contain the | 9ut into wider territory for the same costs and still 


least lumber consistent with good design and safe 
delivery of its contents? Is it made of light weight 
lumber—or is the lumber excessively heavy, involv- 
ing excessive freight charges on out-going shipments? 
Is the labor cost of assembly as low as it ought to be? 


insure safe delivery of our merchandise? 

For every individual business, the Weyerhaeuser 
man brings the right answer to these several search- 
ing questions. 

It is the answer of Cut-to-Size Crating Lumber. 


Standard pieces, cut to build your standard Crates, 


? ; 
That saw table? Do you know what is the actual out of a choice of eight ideal crating woods—strong, 


waste in cutting up your own lumber for crates? and light in weight. 


That shipment going out? Does it arrive attrac- Weyerhaeuser Crating Lumber and Crating 
tive, ship-shape, in good condition at the other end? — Methods are bringing new economies, new profits, 
Is it as much of a sales argument as it ought to be? wider sales opportunities to hundreds of businesses, 


This i oom? Can't some of it be used f Your business is no exception. 
p acking ” 7 semeal Call for the Weyerhaeuser man. Make him tell 


i 4 
production and profit? you the whole story of Weyerhaeuser Cut-to-Size 
Our freight bills? Can’t wecut them down through — Crating, Box Shooks and Crating Lumber. 


WEYERHAEUSER CRATING LUMBER-STANDARD LENGTHS OR CUT TO SIZE, 
4 WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SAINT PAUL. MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 

lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each 

of these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. Also producers 
of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 






Wy Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spo- 

kane, Washington, with branch offices at 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 2563 Franklin Ave., 

St. Paul; 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia; 285 Madison Ave., New York; P. O. Drawer 629, Port Newark, N. J.; 2401 First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh; 1313 Second National Bank Bldg., Toledo; 1418 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City. 








This Morning | 


did your face burn 
or did you 


Use Ingram’s? 


T’S sheer nonsense to believe 

that when you shear your beard 
...even with a dull blade... you must 
expect sting or smart. INGRAM’S 
proves that shaving friction is all 
fiction. Over a million men are en- 
joying heatless, happier, healthier 
shaves with INGRAM’S...Socanyou. 

Before your razor goes over your 
face ... while it’s going over... 
after the shave is over... INGRAM’S 
SHAVING CREAM gives you coo/ 
comfort that puts it over...big. It is 
the pioneer coo/ shaving cream... 
no need for lotions, powder or fuss. 
Men like its clean, pleasant odor. 

Even the package is different 
for this different shaving cream. 





INGRAM'’S comes to you in a neat 
blue jar...with a wide mouth. You 
can see that you are using just the 
right amount. No waste. The cap 
keeps the cream properly under 
cover when you’re not shaving... 
and doesn’t roll under cover when 
you are. 

Over a million men now enjoy cool 
shaves with INGRAmM’s SHAVING CREAM. 
‘Twice as many as last year. Three times 
as many as year before last. It won’t cost 
you anything to try INGRAM’s. 


FREE! 7 Cool Shaves for You 


Most of the million men who now use 
Ingram’s every day tried it first—at our 
expense. Be sure before you buy. Let 
Ingram’s prove itself on your own face. 
Just send the coupon... and your 7 free 
shaves will go to you at once. Or, buy 
the full-size jar that will give you 120 
shaving treats for 50 cents. 


Ingrams 
Shaving Cream 


COOLS and SOOTHES as you shave 


Frederick F. Ingram Co: 
Established 1885 


273 10th St., Detroit, Mich. Also Windsor, Canada 


As shaving is compulsory with me,I might as well try to 
get as much comfort as possible out of the job. Show me 
how witb your 7 free Cool Shaves. 
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TIME 


“we love Willis because of the enemies he has 
made.” 


TIME is no man’s and no brand’s mouth- 











piece.—Eb. ; 
Froth Parody 
Sirs: 


The letter printed in your issue of Feb. 27, 
from William J. Turner of Wilkinsburg, Pa., con- 
cerning the Penn State “Froth” parody of Time, 
contained several statements decidedly erroneous. 
To quote from his letter: “The editor was asked 
to resign from the local literary fraternity, the 
subject of the front cover caricature threatened 
libel suits,” etc. 

The President of Pi Delta Epsilon, the lit- 
erary fraternity, has branded the above statement 
as absolutely false, and instead lauds the editor of 
“Froth” for the publication of the issue. Major 
W. O. Thompson, the “subject of the front cover 
caricature,” states, “I was highly pleased with 
the entire magazine, and consider the issue a dis- 
tinct achievement in the field of journalism. The 
entire ‘Froth’ staff should be commended upon 
it, and I took the reference to myself in the 
manner intended, that of an excellent joke.” 

May I further add, that there have been no 
changes whatsoever in the personnel of the 
“Froth” staff, as a result of action aroused by the 
mentioned issue. Favorable comments, except 
in the case of a few, were dominant, and the 
issue as a whole was considered a great success. 

Epwarp Lyon Jr. 
Junior Editor 
State College, Pa. 








Gross Blunder 


TIME INC 

TIME COMMITTED A GROSS AND UN- 
PARDONABLE BLUNDER IN LINKING 
WEST VIRGINIA WITH MELLONIZED 
PENNSYLVANIA IN ITS ARTICLE ON THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONS 
RECENT RATE DECISION STOP WEST VIR- 
GINIA IS GREATLY AGGRIEVED BY THE 
COMMISSIONS ARBITRARY UNPRECE- 
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DENTED RULING STOP LET TIME SEEK 
SENATOR NEELEY OR THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD FOR EDIFICATION. 
HERMAN L, BENNETT 
TIME erred in not distinguishing be- 
tween Northern and Southern West Vir- 
ginia.—Eb. 
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In the Appalachians 


Sirs: 

I doubt if you have a reader who can more 
vividly recall his first meeting with Geologist 
Bailey Willis than I. 

Time: forty or more years ago, and I a small 
green country boy. 

Place: on the summit of a knoll located on 
my father’s farm, nine miles from town in 
Greene County, Tenn. ~ 

Hero: a man clad in knee length corduroy 
“britches,” long stockings, shoes and a_ wool 
shirt, equipped with pocket for carrying field 
notes. 

He carried a compass and level, while a 
Negro assistant named “George” carried the rod. 

He was engaged in making the Appalachian 
survey, a task to which he devoted eight years. 

When making long journeys from one camp 
location to another, he lived in a tent, he trav- 
eled in a “buck board” drawn by two horses, 
while a span of “yaller’’ mules supplied the 
motivity for covered wagon, and ‘“cullud” cook. 

Those were days devoted to hard work. “God 
had not yet tipped him off.” 

B. Cray MIpDLETON 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 








e 
In Carey 


Sirs: 

Just to say have had two copies of Time 
weekly since my renewal in January. Evidently 
due to slight difference in address. No objection 
on my part, as have passed extra copy on to 
local businessmen with recommendation that they 
make Time a habit. On such suggestion I know 


Are you a Bull 


or a Bear on Digestion ? 


Do you think your digestion is good for anything—or 
are you firm in the belief that you are losing ground? 
In either case—try Shredded Wheat. Its vitamins and 
roughage will help to keep your health on the up- 
curve, and if you eat with difficulty—remember there is 
nothing more digestible than this whole wheat grain 
with whole milk—steam cooked and shredded for easy 


and enjoyable eating. 


Shredded Wheat 
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of three more copies coming to Carey weekly— 
more will follow. 

Do not agree with all your conclusions or 
policies. Would not want Time so agreeable. 
Like the challenge to constructive thinking it 
ofiers. Our students quote Time like a minister 
his Scripture. More power. 


C. E. PaLtMer 


Superintendent of Schools 
Carey Public Schools, | 
Carey, Ohio 





— 
To Jersey City 


Sirs: 

Time cover was the only part of Time that 
came to me this week. Somehow a Jewish paper 
was substituted in its place. ... 

MATILDA VOORHEES 

Jersey City, N. J. 

es 
Hound 


Sirs: 

The man who makes the front page of your 
magazine certainly deserves the compliment of 
being consistent. 

The hound that appears on the front of No. 9 
edition [Trme, Feb. 27] is certainly in line with 
the long-whiskered gentlemen who have been 
appearing on the front page. 

It was my thought to discontinue looking at 
those funny pictures but since the one who makes 
this has been so consistent and places a hound 
along with others of similar appearance, such 
consistency makes me look forward to getting 


Time each week. 
L. H. THomas 
Van Camp’s 
Louisville, Ky. 





Morons 
Sirs: 

Feb. 13th issue p. 12, contains this statement: 
When he (meaning Lindbergh) left the following 
day, a family of Morons, island aristocrats, 
(and so on). 

For my information, would like to know if 
you didn’t mean “Moros” instead of Morons? 

Is there such a thing as an aristocratic Moron? 

Mrs, ELEANOR FLYNN 

Rocky River, Ohio 

Time meant Morons. A branch of the 
Moron family, Venezuelans, has lived at 
St. Thomas (Virgin Islands) some hun- 
dred odd years, owns the Country Club 
field on which Col. Lindbergh landed. 
They are neither Moros nor morons.—Eb. 
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“Breaker-Boy” 


Sirs: 

I notice an article in Time, Feb. 20, p. 12, 
in regard to our representative, Hon. John J. 
Casey, in which you state “himself a_coal- 
breaker when eight years old.” 

A coal-breaker is an inanimate object with 
no brain of its own. It is a building in which 
the coal is broken and assorted to size. 

Mr. Casey is an animated gentleman of great 
intellect and vitality, whose service to the 
anthracite cause and labor as a whole is im- 
measurable. He was a “breaker-boy” at one 
ume, 

Epwarb L. LEwitTH 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
oes 





Improving 
Sirs: 

Tie is steadily improving. Your sum- 
mary of the two dominant points of view at the 
Havana Pan-American Conference is clear and 
accurate. I find myself more and more dependent 
on Time for the news. My reading of the daily 
newspapers is nowadays usually limited to glanc- 
ing over the table of contents in my morning and 
evening paper. For the real news I wait until 
Time comes, and then read that carefully. In 
this way it is possible to keep up with the 
world’s news, and to make the most of the 
little leisure I have for reading outside of my 


own scientific field. 
Rogert DEC. WARD 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








Somebody thought that 
hehad‘“BID TWO SPADES” 


—an error that sins more 
against the social code than 


against the rules of bridge 


he dinner had been 

good—almost, in fact, 

too good. Six courses 
had rendered the guests re- 
plete and one of them un- 
comfortably so. 

So, when the bridge game 
began, and in the deep si- 
lence afterano trump bid, a 
throaty gurgle escaped his 
lips, and his unhappy din- 
ner caused him to be conspicuously 
miserable. ‘‘Ah,”’ said his oppo- 
nent, ‘did you bid two spades?”’ 

* * * * 


In some provinces of India it is the 


Of Interest to Physicians 
and Chemists Only 


This reaction shows what happens in 
the stomach when you take soda: 


HCI + NaHCO:= NaCl + CO:+ H:O 


Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide 
set free, then compare it with this 
equation, which pictures the action of 
Gastrogen Tablets: 


HCI + 12CaCOs = 16CaCl2 + 144CO2+ 
1oH2O 


5 advantages of 
GASTROGEN 
TABLETS 


1. They are prompt. 
2. They do not alkalize 


thestomach, and thus, 


3. They permit normal 
digestion to proceed. 


4, They work silently— 


never bid 2 spades. 


5. They are good to the 
baste. 














height of good form to belch heartily 
in graceful compliment to the host 
and his cook. But locally it is un- 
fashionable and unnecessary as well, 
for when indigestion attacks you, 
Gastrogen Tablets end it surely, 
quickly and silently. 

Unlike bicarbonate of soda and 
preparations containing it, Gastro- 
genTablets donot leave the stomach 
with an alkaline residue which pre- 
vents the normal process of digestion 
and encourages the formation of 
gases. 

One chemical reason is given in the 
little panel to the left. Indigestion, 
heartburn and gas usually yield to 
Gastrogen Tablets in ten to fifteen 
minutes. They have a spicy flavor 
that everybody likes, are prompt and 
effective and absorb all odors from 
the breath while performing their 


good work. 


“Never bid two spades” 






BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-38 
73 West Street, New York City 


Without charge or obligation on my part, 
send me your special introductory packet of 6 
Gastrogen Tablets. 
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Utmost in Motor Car Value 


The whole world knows how Chrysler has won 
public preference in every price field because of 
vital developments in performance, appearance, 
comfort, dependability and long life. 

And now this leadership becomes more emphatic 
than ever by Chrysler’s new sensational low prices 
and new sensational values. 


Because of Chrysler’s unvarying custom of stepping 
faster than the procession, the world today expects 
and receives extra quality and extra value in every 
Chrysler. 

As confirmed by ever-climbing sales which have 
lifted Chrysler freon 27th to 3rd place in volume 
of sales within 42 months, the world is recognizing 
that the Chrysler spirit of progressiveness positively 
assures this extra value. 

For it is this progressiveness which, since the first 
Chrysler, has continued to pioneer and develop 


Chrusler 








, 






Chrysler 52’ 
DeLuxe Coupe 
$720 


Chrysler ‘°72”’ 
Sport Roadster 
(with rumble seat) 


$1595 


Chrysler Imperial " 
Town Sedan 
$2995 


the worth-while improvements in motor car per- 
formance and smartness for the remainder of the 
industry to emulate and imitate. 


See the new Chrysler models—“52,” “62,” “72” and 
Imperial “80”—now priced from $670 upwards. 
Study them in'closest detail and note how far they 
are in advance of all competition. Then make any 
test you wish, yourself at the wheel. The more 
exacting your requirements, the more certain your 
choice of a Chrysler. 
v 5 v 

New Chrysler “'52’’—Seven body styles, $670 to $790. Great New 
Chrysler 62” —Seven body va $1065 to $1235. Illustrious 
New Chrysler '72’"—Seven body styles, $1545 to $1795. New 112 
h.p. Chrysler Imperial “80 — Fourteen custom body styles by 
Chrysler, Dietrich, Locke and LeBaron, $2795 to $6795. 


All ey o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
Chrysler dealers are in a position to extend the convenience of 
time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 
@ Reminded by the Red Cross that 71,052 


refugees from last year’s flood were still 
being fed and sheltered by charity in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee, President Coolidge evinced an ever- 
increasing desire to have Congress get a 
flood measure passed this session. He 
looked upon the measure drafted and 
reported by Chairman Jones of the Senate 
Commerce Committee and found some 
good in it, since it recognized the principle 
of local contribution and since it placed 
Chief of Engineers Jadwin, and a civilian 
engineer to be appointed by the President, 
on a board of three (with the president of 
the Mississippi River Commission) to 
oversee the work. However, the Jones 
bill called for $325,000,000, or some 31 
millions more than the discarded Adminis- 
tration bill. It called for all this outlay 
from the U. S. Treasury, local communities 
contributing only one third of the costs of 
raising old levees to their proper level, 
and the land fcr new levees. Congressmen 
from States watered by the Mississippi’s 
tributaries, which the Jones bill did not 
benefit, were bridling and bickering. To 
spur their debates to a modest conclusion, 
President Coolidge hinted that he might 
have the War Department proceed at once 
with anti-flood construction, using the 
authority of the Rivers & Harbors Act 
and money from the current Army ap- 
propriations. 

@ From National Democratic Head- 
quarters, publicity material has been issu- 
ing for weeks, discounting “Coolidge 
prosperity,” citing figures on unemploy- 
ment, on declining orders, on bankruptcies. 
Last week President Coolidge announced 
that he had been informed business is as 
good now as this time last year—better 
steel, better trade movements, slacker de- 
partment store business but, generally 
speaking, no lack of prosperity. 

@ The week was featured by presidential 
appointments, published and _ pending. 
President Coolidge named Governor John 
E. Martineau of Arkansas to be Federal 
District Judge for the eastern half of his 
State. 

To succeed Jesse S. Cottrell of Ten- 
hessee as U. S. Minister to Bolivia, the 
President named David E. Kaufman, 
native of Carlyle, Pa., graduate of Dickin- 
son College law school, Philadelphia prac- 
uitioner. 

In choosing a new Minister to Egypt, 
to succeed Senator Willis’ friend, J. Mor- 
ton Howell, the President listened to 
Senator Swanson (Virginia) and prepared 
to elevate Franklin Mott Gunther, a 
“career man” from New York and Virginia 


and whose 20-year service has embraced 
France, Nicaragua, Portugal, Brazil, Nor- 
way, Britain, Holland, Italy and the Mexi- 
can division of the State Department. 
Friends of “career men” were disap- 





Montana’s WALSH 


Mrs. Harriman’s helper. 
(See col. 3) 

pointed when they heard that the desirable 
portfolio to Peru was to be entrusted to 
large, loquacious Alexander Pollock Moore 
(see THE CABINET). 

@ Mrs. Coolidge continued well last week 
and accompanied the President to a dinner 
given by the Hoovers. But the condition 
of her 78-year-old mother, Mrs. Lemira 
Goodhue, who had been lying ill in Nor- 
thampton, Mass., for three months, became 
more serious. Accompanied by White 
House Physician Joel T. Boone and by 
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Mrs. Reuben B. Hills of Northampton, 
her friend since girlhood, Mrs. Coolidge 
went home. Mrs. Goodhue rallied, then 
sank again. John Coolidge went down 
from Amherst to join his mother, ac- 
companied by Miss Florence Trumbull. 


_ They waited... . 








Candidates’ Row 


Last week Candidates’ Row got a recruit 
and he was: 

Mr. Walsh. Thomas and James are 
his first names, reversing the order of the 
names of his embarrassing colleague in 
the Senate, James Thomas Heflin. An- 
other distinction between these two—who 
are the Senate’s most complete opposites 
except for the label on their politics—is 
that Senator Walsh, from rocky Montana, 
is the outstanding Roman Catholic Sen- 
ator, while, as everyone knows, Senator 
Heflin from swampy Alabama mortally 
hates and fears the Roman Pope. 

Senator Walsh has a brain, too; a pa- 
tient, unbending. inexorable instrument in 
which he takes a chill delight when he 
brings it to bear on an Oil Scandal or a 
Power Probe. Unbending, unemotional, he 
has been called unique: “an Irishman with- 
out a sense of humor.” Not until the past 
few years has he shown ambition nor, 
until very recently, even sufficient self- 
consciousness to trim up his Montaneering 
mustache of iron grey. 

There are a number of reasons why this 
greying ramrod of a public servant has 
waked up, a popular one being that his 
prosecution of the oil gangsters excited the 
admiration of potent political patronesses, 
such as Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, presi- 
dent of the Women’s National Democratic 
Club, who in turn have taught Senator 
Walsh to appreciate himself. Another 
theory is that, after his wife died in 1917 
towards the end of his first term in the 
Senate, he turned to politics with fresh 
concentration as other bereaved men will 
turn to business, pleasure or a new wife. 
He started life as a school teacher. Lately 
he has become more and more a political 
disciplinarian: grim, Dry, statuesque. 

The transformation of Senator Walsh 
from a granitic moral asset of his party 
to an actual candidate was a William Gibbs 
McAdooing. Ever since he magnanimously 
withdrew his own name, for the alleged 
sake of party harmony, it has rankled 
with Mr. McAdoo that Candidate Smith 
did not do likewise. Mr. McAdoo is so Dry 
that he has sworn he would do almost any- 
thing to make Candidate Smith bite the 
dust: “I don’t care what happens to me 
but—.” What better agent for this purpose 
could Mr. McAdoo have found than a Dry 
and a Catholic whose prestige began to 
surpass his own as long ago as the 1924 
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convention? At that convention, Senator 
Walsh waved aside sure acclamation for 
the Vice Presidential nomination. Last 
week, he accepted with dignity, pride and 
an accent already presidential, the news 
that a band of California delegates, headed 
by Mr. McAdoo, had declared for him 
and wanted to enter his name in their 
primary. Said he: “I was importuned 
some time ago to allow my name to be 
used and I simply said I would not veto 
it.” News followed that Walsh move- 
ments were afoot also in Wisconsin and 
South Dakota. Said Mr. Walsh: “I have 
no campaign plans and no thought of quit- 
ting my duties here {in Washington] to 
promote my candidacy, if such it may be 
called. If my services to the party have 
been such as to entitle me to considera- 
tion... 1 dare say the rank and file 
are not ignorant of the fact.” 

Mr. Reed. Candidate Reed stumped 
into California just in time to hear the 
Walsh boom begin. He had come, after 
a week in his own Midwest, from the wide 
Southwest, including Phoenix and Albu- 
querque. In the latter city, he had flayed 
New Mexico’s defamed and pining Albert 
Bacon Fall and New Mexico’s brusque, 
new, young figure, Senator Bronson 
Murray Cutting. His ire at Senator Cut- 
ting was aroused by the latter’s voting to 
seat Senator-suspect Smith of Illinois. In 
the midst of a tirade, he was cut short by 
a heckler, Editor E. Dana Johnson of 
Senator Cutting’s Santa Fé New Mexican 
(daily). Cried Editor Johnson: “Why 
didn’t you tell him to his face?” 

“Tl be glad to tell it to his face,” 
snarled Candidate Reed, and flayed afresh. 

Next day the New Mexican carried a 
screamer: “YELLOW .. . Rampageous 
Wild Ass of Missouri Brays When Called.” 
It was real, old time, Southwestern politics 
—but it was nothing compared to the 
heckling Candidate Reed received from a 
wider press as the result of later speeches. 

In Dallas and Denver, which are Wet, 
he had cried out on “spies and snoopers.” 
In Los Angeles, which is Dry, he explained 
that he, if President, would enforce the 
Volstead Act justly, faithfully and that 
Democrats had “bigger fish to fry than the 
red herring of Prohibition.” 

“Foreign invasion” seemed to him a 
timely topic in California and he pictured 
for an audience which had dreamed in 
childhood of the “Yellow Peril,” the ease 
with which oceans can be crossed, coasts 
shelled, bombs dropped by little yellow 
men or big white men. He clarioned the 
need for a potent standing Army, a potent 
Navy. Then he tore into his surest spell- 
binder, G. O. P. iniquities. He called 
Secretary Mellon a blasphemer and Candi- 
date Hoover a Britisher. Raising his hand 
with terrible deliberation, he intoned: “I 
charge President Coolidge with misfeas- 
ance in office... . He kept this arch 
criminal Harry Daugherty at the head of 
the Department of Justice . . . Calvin 
Coolidge has done the bidding of the selfish 
interests every moment of his public life.” 

Mr. Coolidge. The “Coolidge-anyway” 
movement, revived last fortnight as a local 
expedient in Illinois by Mayor William 


Hale (“Big Bill”) Thompson of Chicago, 


drew another breath last week when Na- 
tional Republican Committeeman Charles 
Dewey Hilles of New York stepped out of 
President Coolidge’s study one day and 
said: ‘““Mr. Coolidge will be voted for in 
the Kansas City convention whether he is 





Missouri's REED 


. was called “Rampageous Wild Ass.” 


placed in nomination or not.” President 
Coolidge did not call Mr. Hilles back to 
reprove him, nor was any quietus put upon 
the transparent ballyhoo in Chicago, the 
immediate purpose of which. was to 
strengthen a State ticket frogged up by 
Mayor Thompson and his discredited com- 
rade-in-expediency, Governor Lennington 
Small. 

Woman. Many a politician smiled 
sympathetically, pityingly, upon Vice 
Chairman Emily Newell Blair of the 
Democratic National Committee, who be- 
trayed her ignorance of the ineffable 
mysteries of national politics by declaring: 
“If I were writing the Democratic plat- 
form for 1928 there wouldn’t be any. I 
would issue a short statement, brief and 
to the point, that platforms are out of 
style; either they mean something and are 
a target or they mean nothing and are a 
camouflage; in the one case dangerous and 
in the other case dishonest. Besides, 
they’re boresome; they take up time in 
campaign speeches that ought to be given 
to electing the nominees.” 


FARMERS 
Distllusion? 


In 1925, the preponderance of farmers 
becoming city men over city men becom- 
ing farmers, was 834,000. In 1926, it 
was 1,020,000. Last year, it dropped to 
604.000. Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, 
part of whose business it is to tabulate 
these transmigrations, said he believed that 
the new figures “reflect the improved agri- 
cultural conditions, the disillusionment of 
those who sought better economic condi- 
tions in cities . . . and the slighi slacken- 
ing of industrial employment.” 


THE CABINET 


Inventory 

From quarters close to Mayor Frank 
Hague of Jersey City, than whom Alfred 
Emanuel Smith has few abler or more inti- 
mate lieutenants in his campaign for the 
Democratic nomination, came a report: 

Just prior to the convention at Houston, 
Governor Smith will announce the Cabinet 
he would select if nominated and elected. 

Should it happen, it would be a political 
thunderclap. Its boldness would be 
equalled only by the uncertainty of its 
effect, for it would be wholly unprecedent- 
ed. Its folly would lie in staking much 
where nothing needs be staked; in prema- 
turely disappointing many an ambitious 
man whose attachment Candidate Smith 
would need until November. 

Its wisdom would be in its sheer temer- 
ity; in its novelty for a time that is used 
to novelty; and in the directness with 
which it would strike to the heart of such 
issue as there is between the two parties 
this year. When Prohibition, Religion, 
Corruption and Party Feeling have been 
talked to nothing, there still remains Pros- 
perity, which is what the status quo is 
still generally thought to be. Offering to 
replace the present administration the 
Democrats will have to offer some one to 
replace not merely President Coolidge, but 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Should 
Governor Smith pre-announce a Cabinet, 
the man chosen to challenge for Andrew 
Mellon’s desk would instantly become a 
national cynosure. 

The report from Jersey City was ex- 
tremely premature and unreliable. Ob- 
servers put not a jot of faith in it. But it 
quickened their notion that in the coming 
campaign as never before the Democrats 
will have to demonstrate that their ideals 
have hands and feet and that the G. O. P., 
whatever other trusts it shelters, has no 
monopoly of the country’s brain-power. 

Assuming Candidate Smith as the Cab- 
inet-maker, what material is at hand in 
the Democratic party whereof he might 
construct the all-important centre panel, 
Secretary of the Treasury? 

An inventory: 

Three Has-Beens still active on the 
Democratic scene are three men who have 
already been Secretary of the Treasury. 
The first of this trio, William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo, who would rather be wrong than 
have Smith be President, can safely be 
laid aside, though a wise man has said: 
“If I were Smith, I would offer him some- 
thing.” 

Carter Glass, who succeeded Mr. Mc- 
Adoo in the Wilson Cabinet, would loom 
in a proportion exactly inverse to his 
physical stature, which is today the small- 
est in the Senate. A proudly independent 
Virginian, he has commanded nationwide 
respect ever since the day in 1912 when, 
after 10 years in the House of Representa- 
tives, he unexpectedly became Chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Financiers marked the way he 
shouldered the Federal Reserve Act 
through the House. Farmers learned that 
he knows their business, being himself en- 


gaged in it, and that though he talks 
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little he talks their kind of language: 
homely, directly, and red-head-hot with 
expletives like ‘“‘dadbumit!’ He is South- 
ern. He is Dry. He could mightily help 
Candidate Smith. 

David Franklin Houston, third of the 
has-beens, is another Dry Southerner. 
President Wilson regarded him as the 
ablest of all his secretaries. His seven 
years in the Department of Agriculture 
thoroughly modernized the business serv- 
ices of that important executive branch 
after its 16 years under James Wilson, who 
was an agricultural scientist but no sales- 
manager. From the Cabinet Mr. Houston’s 
career has not led him back to college 
presidencies* but into finance to be Presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Securities Co. 
and Vice President of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. (to distribute 
that company’s stock-ownership, now wid- 
est in the U. S.). Last year the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company obtained his 
presidential services. The Houston nature 
is perhaps a chilly one for vote-getting but 
coldness plus the inordinate Houston abil- 
ity might be the best of recommendations 
for the Treasury Department. 

Two Bankers. Since the Treasury is 
a banker’s job and Manhattan the bank- 
ers’ citadel, voters might be well content 
with someone like President Charles Ed- 
win Mitchell of the National City Bank 
(“biggest in the world”)—a_ strapping, 
tireless worker, politically independent, 
self-made—or President Jackson Eli 
Reynolds of the vastly rich First National 
Bank of New York—a quite stocky pop- 
ular little man of 55, of pronounced legal 
ability and stout Democratic faith. 


An Industrialist. In Owen D.t+ 
Young, the Democrats have superb Cab- 
inet material—presidential material it 
would be if his position at the head of the 
General Electric Company and Radio Cor- 
poration of America were interpreted prop- 
erly in the light of his industrial pro- 
nouncements, which are almost socialistic 
in their liberality. His international ex- 
perience on the reparations commission 
might recommend him sooner for the 
state portfolio. If given the Department 
of Commerce he would probably make it 
the most important in the Government. 
But for electoral purposes the Treasury is 
the most important post. Announcement 
of his name would galvanize the Smith 
boom. 





Two Lame Ducks. Politically jobless 
at the moment, but nonetheless Demo- 
cratic assets, are two able onetime 
Senators from desirable sections of the 
country; one from Alabama, one from 
Oklahoma. The Southerner, Oscar W. 
Underwood, hails from that beehive of the 
new Southern progress, Birmingham. Dur- 
ing his 20 years in Congress he became 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the House and his party’s leader 





*In 1902, aged 36, he was President of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas; 
three years later, President of the University of 
Texas; then, 1908-1912 Chancellor of Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis). 

tAn initial only. Mr. Young has no middle 
name, 


in the Senate. He is a “tariff-for-revenue” 
man, a law-respecting Wet. His prestige 
is of the sort which Republican Presidents 
acknowledge when they want to appoint 
a high Democrat to a treaty commission 
or a Pan-American Congress. 

Robert Latham Owen, who left the Sen- 





©Wide World 
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His name would galvanize. 


ate in 1925 after 18 years there, was 
Carter Glass’ collaborator in the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act. An experi- 
enced banker, a farmers’ friend with roots 
running back to Old Virginia on the one 
hand and the Cherokee Indians on the 
other, he is said to have a balance of 
power in five states where Smith needs 
help. 

A Promoter. Ambitious to be Vice 
President, but doubtless open to persua- 
sion, is Jesse Holman Jones of Texas. 
For four years he has been the Demo- 
cratic Santa Claus. He is an astute banker 
and a big-scale builder as well as a booster. 
He can point with pride to having served 
with the late Henry P. Davison at Inter- 
national Red Cross conferences, represent- 
ing President Wilson. 

A Philosopher. Perhaps of equal 
calibre of any of these men, but not 
overshadowing them, because he keeps 
himself so far in the background, is Ber- 
nard Mannes Baruch, a unique figure of 
the contemporary scene. 

In a radio speech last month, Candidate 
Smith said, “history records that down to 
the present day the Nation has not favored 
the election of a President of great wealth” 
with the exception of George Washington. 
Had he been talking about Secretaries of 
the Treasury he must have observed that 
the reverse is true—the richer the Treas- 
urer the more trusted. That is part of 
the secret of Andrew Mellon’s wide popu- 
larity. 

Bernard Mannes Baruch made all the 
millions he thought he needed—a score or 
more—and withdrew from Wall Street in 


1912. “Greatest speculator of his gen- 
eration” he was called by men who knew. 
Envious men accused him of having a 
sixth sense—a feminine intuition that 
guided his financial darts and swoops. His 
own explanation was the original defini- 
tion of the verb “to speculate.” He said: 
“Analyze the word and you'll find that it 
comes from the latin speculare, to ob- 
serve. According to the dictionary, it 
means to ponder a subject in its different 
aspects and relations; to meditate; to con- 
template.” 

Great railroad, tobacco, rubber, sulphur 
and mining companies have been the prod- 
ucts of his organizing genius. In 10916, 
as everyone knows, President Wilson ap- 
pointed him as an advisory commissioner 
of the Council of National Defense. Be- 
cause Mr. Baruch had contributed largely 
to Democratic campaign funds, the ap- 
pointment was considered a complimen- 
tary one. But it soon became apparent 
that the Baruch genius could apply itself 
as well to public as to private affairs, and 
there was only applause when in 10918 
President Wilson chose Mr. Baruch for 
chairman of the almost omnipotent War 
Industries Board, charged with controlling 
and purchasing all the raw materials and 
industrial fabrications the Allies required 
of the U. S. to prosecute the War. Upon 
accepting this post, Mr. Baruch sold out 
enormously valuable stock holdings lest 
they bias his judgment, and at Washing- 
ton (as Writer Mark Sullivan said) went 
“flying down the road with his tail over 
the dash board . . . regardless of author- 
ization, money or detail. When there isn’t 
any money available, he uses his own.” 
There being some trouble over renting an 
office floor, he said, “buy the building.” 
To quote Sullivan again, “he is successful 
at getting things done, and with all his 
assumption of authority no one gets mad 
a 

That was the Baruch crisis. Later, with 
the crisis passed, an equally characteristic 
action was quite opposite in nature. The 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture asked 
him to visit the Mid-west and study the 
farm problem as a business man. He went 
quietly, slowly. He put a long finger on 
codperative marketing as what the farmer 
needed. He submitted a masterly report 
which became the Magna Carta of the 
farm movement and a model for market- 
ing legislation in two score states. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation asked 
him to be its advisor and asked what fee 
he would require. He smiled and said, 
“your confidence is my retainer.” 

Few people know that President Wilson 
twice asked Mr. Baruch to be Secretary 
of the Treasury before Mr. Glass, before 
Mr. Houston. And no one knows Mr. 
Baruch who thinks there was conceit in 
one of his reasons for declining. “Why 
should I take it when other men want it 
so much more than I?” It was a simple, 
honest, naive answer. Power and honor 
he had had. He wanted to go home to 
philosophize and “speculate” in his big, 
quiet office on a 14th floor in uptown 
Manhattan upon such social problems as 
farmers or taking the profit out of war. 

Whether or not he would now accept a 
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third invitation is a question unanswerable 
before the event, though the challenge of 
the Mellon record would not leave him un- 
moved. Towering tall, sharp of eye, with a 
thinker’s knot between the eyebrows and a 
laughing man’s wrinkles beside the eyes, 
he was not nicknamed “the lone eagle” 


©U. & U. 
ALEXANDER PoLLocK Moore 


From ink to Incas? 


for nothing. “If his party said it needed 
him he might fly again.” 








Moore Mystery 


Of all recent U. S. diplomatists, none is 
more conspicuous than Alexander Pollock 
Moore, the large, hearty, worldly Pitts- 
burgher whom President Harding picked 
for Ambassador to Spain. When he went 
to Madrid, Mr. Moore’s fame rested on 
two things—the Pittsburgh Leader, which 
he had published, and the late Lillian Rus- 
sell, whose widower he was. Spain’s sport- 
ing royalty found him a “typical Ameri- 
can,” loquacious, gustatory, with a head as 
hard as it was large. Not a few good “tips” 
did King Alfonso get on U.S. stocks. In 
return Mr. Moore acquired, by the time 
he resigned in 1925, some of that polish 
which only intimate, cosmopolitan “con- 
tacts” can give. 

Nevertheless, people were puzzled last 
week when the State Department said it 
had queried the Peruvian Government to 
see if Mr. Moore would be an acceptable 
successor to Miles Poindexter of Spokane, 
erstwhile Senatorial lame-duck, who soon 
vacates his Ministry at Lima. President 
Coolidge is most sensitive to criticism of 
his appointments and people who have not 
seen Mr. Moore lately still think of him 
as a Pittsburgher of the burghiest. Why 
should President Coolidge choose Mr. 
Moore? Why, moreover, should Mr. 
Moore want to go to Peru? 

Pennsylvania’s lone Senator, haggard 
David A. Reed of Pittsburgh, helped 
answer the first question by admitting that 
Mr. Moore had asked him to use his in- 





fluence with President Coolidge. It also 
became known that William Randolph 
Hearst was planning to sell three of his 
gumchewer sheetlets—the Mirror (New 
York), Advertiser (Boston) and American 
(Baltimore )—to Mr. Moore. Perhaps Mr. 
Hearst helped persuade President Coolidge 
to please his customer. If Publisher 
Hearst has such influence with President 
Coolidge, it may well mean that the lat- 
ter’s disinclination to another nomination 
is decreasingly adamant. 

But still, why should Mr. Moore want 
to go to Peru? Peru is far away. Lima 
society is exciting, but very limited. After 
Madrid, Mr. Moore would find it paltry 
if not provincial. And aside from the 
absurd Tacna-Arica dispute, in which the 
U. S. is a laughed-at arbiter, no momentous 
Peruvian problem awaits solution by a 
stalwart U. S. patriot. True, there is talk 
that U. S. bankers are planning handsome 
developments, which is to say exploita- 
tions, in Peru. But Mr. Moore, with all 
the money a man could decently desire, 
is far above being a dollar diplomatist. 
All he might gain is greater familiarity 
with financial bigwigs, and that he could 
compass by far handier means; as a home- 
loving tabloid publisher, for example. 

People were mystified. Why Moore? 
Why Peru? 


TERRITORIES 
On the Luneta 


Last week a smart launch detached it- 
self and cut shoreward from the side of 
the S. S. President McKinley as_ she 
steamed into Manila Bay. From the 
launch, which seemed the liner’s emissary, 
stepped Col. Henry Lewis Stimson, emis- 
sary of the parent U. S. to the Philippines. 

The erect, military figure rade haste 
to Malacanan Palace, official residence of 
the Governors General. A knot of small, 
smart, brown-skinned men—Filipino poli- 
ticians—were waiting to shake hands. Col. 
Stimson also greeted some other small, 
smart, brown-skinned men who were to 
be his servants. “Oh, ves,” he said, as a 
chef came forward. “Yes, I know Ming. 
How are you, Ming?” 

Inauguration ceremonies were held on 
the Luneta, one of the heights overlook- 
ing Manila Bay. After the oath, Governor 
General Stimson made a speech, portions 
of which his small, smart, brown-skinned 
audience took away behind impassive 
countenances to ponder upon. 

The new Governor General had said: 
“Tt is not within the province of the 
Governor General to determine the future 
relations of the inhabitants of these 
Islands to the United States... I lay 
particular stress upon industrial and 
economic progress.” That seemed plain 
enough. It means that Col. Stimson would 
have little patience with Independence 
propagandists. 

Another excerpt: “It is a simple truth 
not only that individual freedom and the 
practice of self government are found to 
be most prevalent and firmly held in those 
communities and nations which have a 
highly developed system of industry and 
commerce as their foundation, but it is 


also true that only in such communities 
and nations can the average citizen attain 
the degree of individual comfort, educa- 
tion and culture which modern civiliza- 
tion is coming to demand. 

“Is there any reason why the Filipino 
people should not attain such economic 





OU. & U. 
A GOvERNOR GENERAL 


“This I want and I intend to have.” 


development? Manifestly they lack it to- 
day. . . . But the Philippine Islands are 
today possessed of political connections 
with the foremost industrial nation in the 
WHEL aos 

Such words made paternalism sound 
genuinely beneficent, quite omitting ref- 
erence to any profit which the Parent 
hoped to make while teaching its sturdy 
children. 

Finally, Governor General Stimson had 
announced what his method would be. He 
was going to govern through a corps of 
“advisers” whose description sounded like 
the late Governor General Wood's “Cav- 
alry Cabinet” dismounted and sent about 
in mufti. “These men will be the best 
available,” said Governor General Stim- 
son. “They will be my eyes and ears. 
They may be Filipinos. They may be 
Americans. But in any case they will be 
men whom I can be certain are trust- 
worthy. They will be responsible to me 
and to me alone, without interference 
from the Assembly. This I want and I 
intend to have. 

“T intend to keep these men out of 
politics. . . . No man who is doing a good 
job will object to an inspector’s visit. I 
should welcome such a visit. But any man 
who objects had better fear me. . . .” 

Returning to Malacanan, Governor 
General Stimson cabled to Washington 
(and released to the local press) his hope 
that no tariff would be levied on Philippine 
sugar. Changing to flannels, he relaxed 
before the evening’s state reception by 
engaging Eugene Allen Gilmore, who had 
acted as the Parent’s voice from General 
Wood’s death till now, in two sets of 
tennis, one of which he won. 
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THE CONGRESS 
The House II eek 
Work Done. Last week the U. S. 


Representatives : 

@ Passed a bill authorizing a Lindbergh 
medal to be struck, a gold original to be 
given to the subject, bronze copies to be 
sold to the public; sent it to the Senate. 

( Passed a bill authorizing Col. Lind- 
bergh to accept decorations from foreign 
governments. 

( Passed a resolution formally seating 
swart, Wet, loquacious Representative La 
Guardia of New York, whose right to sit 
had been contested. 

@ Passed a resolution authorizing the 
American Federation of Labor to erect a 
statue to Samuel Gompers, in Washing- 
ton. 

( Passed a bill appropriating some $143,- 
000.000 to run the Department of Agri- 
culture; sent it to the Senate. 


The Senate IT "eek 


Work Done. Last week the U. S. 
Senators: 
( Confirmed the appointments of Sey- 
mour Lowman of Elmira, N. Y., as 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
of Governor John E. Martineau of 
Arkansas, to be a Federal District Judge. 
@ Amended and passed the House Bill of 
Appropriations for the War Department, 
including 55 millions for surveys on rivers 
and harbors, passed the bill; sent it to 
conference. 
€ Passed Senator Sheppard’s bill amend- 
ing the Federal Reserve Act to permit 
discounting or purchase of bills of ex- 
change on agricultural shipments; sent it 
to the House. 
@ Passed the House Bill authorizing Col. 
Lindbergh to accept foreign decorations. 
( Passed a bill authorizing double pen- 
sions for dependents of U. S. submarine 
Victims. 
C Passed a bill authorizing the Interior 
Department to promote conservation ir- 
rigation and flood control on the Pueblo 
Indian lands in the Rio Grande Valley, 
New Mexico. 
€ Adopted the House resolution author- 
izing a statue of Samuel Gompers. 
€ Watched and cheered while Vice Presi- 
dent Dawes presented the Daytona Beach 
trophy to Capt. Malcolm Campbell, motor 
racing Briton. 
€ Passed Senator Caraway’s bill com- 
pelling lobbyists* to register with the sec- 
retary of the Senate and the clerk of the 
House under penalty of $100 to $1000 fine, 
or 1 to 12 months in jail or both; sent it 
to the House. 
€ Passed Senator Wagner’s resolution 
(offered in his “maiden speech’’) directing 
the Secretary of Labor to investigate and 
report on unemployment in the U. S. 








* “Lobbying as defined and understood in this 
act shall consist of any effort to influence the 
action of Congress upon any matter coming be- 
fore it, whether . . . by distributing literature, 
appearing before committee . .. or seeking to 
interview individual members.” 





WILL H. Hays 
His lip bled. 


™ 
CORRUPTION 
Politic Oil 

A nervous, thin little man from Sulli- 
van, Ind., who steadied his chin on his tall, 
starched collar and rabbited at his lower 
lip until it bled, was star witness of the 
week before the Senate Public Lands 
Committee, continuing its dredging of the 
Oil Scandals. He was Will H. Hays, who 
managed the Harding Campaign as G. O. P. 
chairman, then landed in the Cabinet 
as Postmaster General, then became 
“tsar” of the cinema industry, which lofty 
office he still fills. 

The Committee wanted to ask Mr. Hays 
more about Oilman Harry Ford Sin- 
clair’s contributions to the G. O. P. made 
in 1923 a few months after Mr. Hays’ 
fellow Cabinet member, Secretary of the 
Interior Albert Bacon Fall, had bestowed 
on Sinclair the crooked Teapot Dome oil 
lease. 

Mr. Hays had gone over the same 
ground with the Committee four years 
ago, when the Oil Scandals first gushed. 
At that time, Senator Walsh had said: 
“Do you know how much he [Sinclair] 
did give? $75,000?” 

And Mr. Hays had answered: “Yes, sir: 
asa total... I think that was the maxi- 
mum amount, $75,000. . . . His contri- 
bution for any amount that he would be 
obligated for or would pay in any event 
was a maximum of $75,000.” 

Last week, Mr. Hays anticipated his 
cross-examiners with a statement which 
raised the “maximum” of Sinclair’s con- 
tributions to $260,000 and the actual net 
of his gifts to $160,000. Mr. Hays tried 
hard to explain what looked like, yet may 
not have been, flat perjury. The explana- 
tion was this: 

Though out of politics and in cinema in 
1923, Mr. Hays felt that he should help 
“clear the deck” for the impending Cool- 
idge campaign by assisting the G. O. P. 





to pay off a $520,000 deficit remaining 
from the Hays-managed Harding cam- 
paign. He asked Sinclair to contribute. 
They agreed that $75,000 was all Sinclair 
should give. At the same time, until other 
contributions could be solicited, Sinclair 
volunteered $185,000 more, to help make 
the G. O. P. books seem balanced. The 
money was delivered in one bundle of 
Government bonds and the total, $260,- 
000, was exactly one-haii of the $520,000 
G. O. P. deficit. “It was just like a Red 
Cross drive,” said Mr. Hays. 

When other contributions turned up, 
Sinclair received back $50,000 from the 
G. O. P. then $50,000 more. Then Mr. 
Hays personally borrowed $85,000 and 
gave it to Sinclair, thus reimbursing him 
for all but his initial gift of $75,000, the 
amount they had agreed was fitting for 
him to give outright. 

“But,” said Mr. Hays, “he [Sinclair] 
did not feel that I should bear this burden 
personally and he voluntarily returned the 
$85,000. .. . This last transaction had 
not taken place when I testified before this 
committee in 1924.” 

Nervousness on the one hand, suspicion 
on the other, made of this story a very 
long and confused matter indeed when 
Inquisitor Walsh made Tsar Hays repeat 
it over & over. Less stigma would have 
attached but for two circumstances: 

1) Asked why he did not report in 1924 
that Sinclair had at one time advanced as 
much as $260,000 toward the G. O. P. 
deficit, Mr. Hays said, “I was not asked 
about that.” 

2) Frederick W. Upham of Chicago 
who, as treasurer of the G. O. P. in 1923, 
collaborated with Mr. Hays in meeting the 
deficit and who received from Mr. Hays 
the Sinclair money, is dead. There is none 
now to disprove the hypothesis that the 
Sinclair money, received in the form of 
bonds, may have been handed out by Mr. 
Upham to Chicagoans who marketed the 
bonds and then made “contributions” to 
the G. O. P. under their own names in- 
stead of Sinclair’s. 

For the Baltimore Sun, able cartoonist 
Edward Duffy composed a sooty drawing 
of a burlesque policeman twirling an 
enormous stick over the head of a small 
figure with a derby hat, enormous ears, 
tight little coat, baggy pants and suit-case 
shoes at a familiar angle. This figure, 
whose little bamboo cane was labelled 
“Will Hays,” was tossing aside a bag of 
boodle and grinning up at the officer with 
wry-necked, Chaplinesque embarrassment. 
Tke cartoon’s title was “The Gold Rush.” 

The Sun pointed out editorially: “Will 
Hays . . . grossly and flagrantly deceived 
the Walsh investigating committee... 
on the eve of the Coolidge campaign. 
There can, then, be no assurance that 
Hays is not deceiving the Walsh com- 
mittee now, on the eve of the 1928 cam- 
paign.” 

Old Oil’s week was also featured by: 
@ The indictment of Col. Robert W. 
Stewart, board chairman of the Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana, for contemptuous re- 
fusal to testify to the Senate all he knows 
about the dubious disposal of the dubious 
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profits of Sinclair’s Continental Trading 
Co. 

@ The unanimous re-election of Col. 
Stewart as a director, by the Indiana 
Standard stockholders. Stockholder John 
D. Rockefeller Jr. cast no vote, but offered 
no censure. Col. Stewart’s fellow direc- 
tors immediately re-elected him as their 
chairman. Explaining his neutrality, Mr. 
Rockefeller announced that he was still 
“seeking the facts . . . and will take such 
steps in the matter as he thinks proper. 
Since more than 50,000 other stockholders 
of the Indiana Company are involved, it 
is obvious that Mr. Rockefeller must not 
act precipitately.” 

@ The resignation of Myron K. Black- 
mer as Vice President of the Midwest 
Refining Co. Henry H. Blackmer, his 
father and Midwest’s onetime Board 
chairman, is a fugitive from justice and 
the possessor of $763,000 profits of the 
Continental Trading Co—money which 
apparently belongs to the Midwest Co. 

@ The elevation of Major Peyton Gor- 
don, U. S. Attorney who has twice con- 
victed Sinclair—for contempt of the Sen- 
ate and for jury-tampering in contempt of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia—to the bench of the latter Court, 
by President Coolidge. 


IMMIGRATION 
In Dead of Night 


Anna Putriuniate, 17, native of Lithu- 
ania, dressmaker in Montreal, Canada, 
wanted to become a resident of the U. S. 
She paid a man $50 to show her how. 
He took her one Sunday night to the 
gorge dam at Niagara Falls, lowered her 
by a rope to the trestle of the Michigan 
Central Railroad. With little, cautious 
steps she walked along the cold steel gird- 
ers, while the Whirlpool Rapids 250 feet 
below howled at her. She was shrewd 
enough to put her legs in trousers instead 
of flapping, treacherous skirts. She 
reached U. S. soil. Last week she was 
arrested with four other young women 
who had crossed from Canada in rowboats 
the night after her bridge-walk. All were 
held as witnesses against a band of five 
alien smugglers. Commented the New York 
World: “Perhaps, then, in wattle huts and 
thatched roofs, in crowded slums and pic- 
turesque villages of the old familiar parts 
of the world, they still think of this [U. S.] 
as the promised land. Hearing their 
stories, we can hardly do less than strive 
to make it that.” 


CRIME 


“Stupid as a Policeman” 


The National Crime Commission, to 
which national figures volunteer their 
energy, intelligence and time—Frank Or- 
ren Lowden as chairman of a subcommittee 
on pardons, penal laws and institutional 
correction; Newton Diehl Baker as chair- 
man of a committee on rehabilitating crim- 
inals and acting chairman of the whole; 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt as chairman of 
a committee on legal education; F. Trubee 
Davison as executive committeeman 
—last week published a report by Mr. 


Lowden’s committee. Written by Com- 
missioner Louis Newton Robinson, ex- 
perienced professor of economics and 
criminology, this report set forth, as prime 
cause of crime’s prevalence in the U. S., 
“the lack of average intelligence in the 
police force, particularly in the supervisory 
branches.” 

The unfortunate police force of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was singled out as a prime 
example. An Army Intelligence test given 
in Cleveland had revealed: 

3% of the patrolmen possessed Class A 
mentality (as against 9% of the privates 
in the U. S. Army). 

Not a single detective possessed Class 
A mentality. 

4% of the detectives were Class B. 

25% of the detectives were Class C. 

25% of the detectives were of “markedly 
inferior mentality.” 

33% of the patrolmen had “average in- 
telligence.” 

25% of the patrolmen were morons.* 

Cleveland came off better in a table of 
percentages of arrests made in murder and 
manslaughter cases: 

Cleveland 83% 
England 82% 
Baltimore . 68% 
Kansas City 30% 
St. Louis 160% 

The report said: “The percentages . . . 
are so low that one no longer wonders why 
so many individuals turn to crime. It 
would appear to be about the safest busi- 
ness in which one could engage. 

“Robbery in Buffalo, for example, must 
be a particularly lucrative calling. As ar- 
rests are made in only 3% of the cases, 
the number who are finally convicted is 
necessarily so small that the luckless in- 
dividual who is occasionally caught and 
convicted must attribute his misfortune to 
an act of God, as he would in case of disas- 
trous storm, shipwreck or earthquake.” 

Police Chief Gerk of Baltimore protested 
that such figures “mean nothing.” He 
said: “A couple of weeks ago we arrested 
a man who admitted committing 100 burg- 
laries. His pal admitted 50. Two warrants 
were issued against each. Therefore, on 
the record, it would appear that 98 burg- 
laries were unsolved in the case of the 
first man and 48 in the case of the second.” 

From police stupidity, the report pro- 
ceeded to flay lax prosecutors, loose bail 
systems, unreliable juries. It recom- 
mended, as a model for other cities, 
Detroit’s Consolidated Criminal Court. 


“False Arrest” 

There was no warrant or written com- 
plaint against Frederick Jockell, attorney 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y. Yet he was 
arrested in Manhattan on a charge of 
grand larceny, clapped into jail with “a 
howling Chinaman.” So, claiming that he 
had been humiliated, Mr. Jockell sued 
Detective John J. Quinn (who arrested 
him) for $25,000. Last week a jury up- 
held Mr. Jockell to the extent of $1,000. 


*Safety Director Edwin D. Barry of Cleve- 
land protested that these figures were seven 
years old; that Cleveland’s police are now 
intelligent. 


Presiding Justice Joseph Morschauser of 
the New York Supreme Court added: 
“The verdict should have been ten times 
as much, so as to teach New York police 
officers to be more careful in making 
arrests. Whenever I go into the city I do 
not know whether or not I'll get out again 
without being arrested. As a result I take 
the first train out into the country again 


that I can.” 
LABOR 
Anthracite 


In Pittston, Pa., where hard coal comes 
out of the earth, a Hudson closed car 
turned into hard-boiled Railroad Street, 
closely followed by a Peerless sedan. 
Crowding the Hudson to the gutter, the 
Peerless paused to belch a noisy blast of 
powder and lead slugs from several pump 
guns. Then it vanished toward the neigh- 
boring hamlet of Moosic, where it was 
abandoned, the occupants slipping away 
into a dense forest. In the shattered 
Hudson on Railroad Street lay Alexander 
Campbell, labor leader, and his friend Peter 
Reilly, both of them horribly dead. 

Mayor William H. Gillespie of Pittston 
telegraphed President John L. Lewis of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
please to come and extinguish the feuds 
current between mine operators, contrac- 
tors and two factions of the local mine 
union. Two other feudists had _ been 
slaughtered, a third wounded, in the past 
two months. 

His hands already full of bituminous 
troubles, President Lewis wired back a 
disclaimer of responsibility, begged United 
Mine Workers to “remain calm,” warned 
against Communists. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Co., in whose 
No. 6 mine the feud started, agreed to re- 
open the mine, which had been closed for 
two months, to give idle hands peaceful 
occupation. The idle miners met, voted 
to stay idle. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Ghost 


One thing leads to another. Whether or 
not she was beloved of President Harding 
and bore him a girl child, as set forth in 
The President’s Daughter, to which her 
name was signed (Time, Nov. 14), Mis- 
tress Nan Britton was named as the cause 
of a suit for separation filed last week by 
a Mrs. Patricia Wightman of Saybrook, 
Conn. Mrs. Wightman complained that 
her husband, Richard Wightman, a pro- 
moter, had insisted on keeping Nan Brit- 
ton in their home for two months while 
he composed The President’s Daughter 
from her notes and reminiscences. She 
acted as typist and secretary, he as literary 
“ghost.” Mrs. Wightman, disgusted, left 
the house. Now she was suing because, 
while giving her only $20 per week, Rich- 
ard Wightman was allegedly “living in 
luxury” at the Shelton Hotel, Manhattan, 
still constantly seeing The President’s 
Daughter’s mother and sharing with her 
the royalties on the book’s sale (90,000 
copies have been sold at $5 the copy). “I 
feel that I have a right to oppose my hus- 
band’s association with a woman of the 
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admitted character of Nan Britton,” said 
Mrs. Wightman. 

It looked as though the suit might cost 
Nan Britton something as well as Ghost 
Wightman. A current advertisement for 
The President’s Daughter was saying: 

“TI, Nan Britton, author of The Presi- 
dent’s Daughter, hereby challenge Repre- 
sentative John N. Tillman of Arkansas, to 
prove the correctness of his belief stated 
in his speech in Congress, that a MAN 
wrote my book. If he is successful I will 
give Mr. Tillman my personal check for 
$1,000 and also another check for $4,000 
for any worthy charity in which Mr. Till- 
man is personally interested.” 





Fiddled 


All but one of the senators of the U. S. 
last week received the following invita- 
tion: ““My dear Senator: Having recently 
received a famous fiddle, you are most 
cordially invited to attend my first public 
recital, to be given from the top of the 
Washington Monument, this city, on the 
evening of St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, 
1928, at 8 o'clock. I desire to show the 
world that having out-Neroed Nero in 
persecuting and denouncing that hated 
sect of Roman Catholics, I can also equal 
if not surpass him as a fiddler. Very truly 
yours, J. Thomas Heflin.” 

The ninety-sixth senator had, at the 
same time, received a package and a docu- 
ment from “The Kleagles of the Hooded 
Knight, Central Falls, R. I.” The pack- 
age looked very much like an encased 
violin, which the document said it was. 
But the ninety-sixth senator—Senator 
James Thomas (“Tom Tom”) Heflin, of 
Alabama, who mortally hates and fears 
the Roman Pope—was not deceived. 
Speedily he notified his colleagues that he 
had issued no invitation of any sort. 
Pointing at the package, with fearful, 
hoarse solemnity he said: “It may be 
a bomb, or worse! Some of my friends 
warned me that it might be a deadly germ 
carrier. I will not be picked up by any 
of the tricks of the Jesuits.” 

The Post Office, the Department of 
Justice and chemists of the Naval Lab- 
oratory were asked to trace out the dark 
roots of a dastard, sinister conspiracy. To 
marveling callers, Senator Heflin showed 
how, had he tucked the fiendish violin 
under his massive chin, he might have 
inhaled microbes. He then answered a 
question that had puzzled many people— 
why he is allowed to live. 

“The day that I am murdered,” he 
said, “too priests in the South will be 
marked for death. Al Smith will be dead 
within 24 hours of my death. The Catho- 
lics know this.. That is why they hesitate 
to murder me.” 

a ns 
Pinchots 


Pennsylvanians who had looked forward 
to the spectacle of two Pinchots running 
for the U. S. Senate next autumn, as a 
Washington newswoman lately reported 
they might (Time, Jan. 9), had their hopes 
dashed. Alert, grey-haired, humanitarian 
Gifford Pinchot, onetime (1923-27) Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, announced last 


fortnight that he would not run at all. And 
last week, able, red-haired, sncial-working 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, his wife, announced 
her candidacy, not for the Senate, but for 
the House. Her opponent in the Repub- 
lican primary will be Representative Louis 
T. McFadden, longtime member from 
Canton, Pa., and lately famed as chairman 
of the Committee on Banking & Currency. 
Mrs. Pinchot promised to “vote dry, live 
dry, work dry,” to favor all, not the few; 
to help farmers. 





— 
Peace Prize 

To Colonel Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh, 26, who by his flights to Europe and 
Latin-America has bettered the interna- 
tional relations of the U. S.,- was voted 
last week the Woodrow Wilson Peace 
Award: $25,000 and a medal. The date 
of presentation was not announced. 

There have been two other recipients 
of the Woodrow Wilson Peace Award: in 
1924, Edgar Algernon Robert Cecil, Vis- 
count Cecil of Chelwood, 63; in 1926, 
Elihu Root, 83. 

— aa 

Brothers, Twins 

North of Milwaukee are two Wisconsin 
counties, Sheboygan and Manitowoc, and 
two ambitious German-born , brothers, 
Charles S. Voight and Edward Voight. 
The two counties fit together nicely into 
one judicial circuit. The full-grown 
Brothers Voight cannot, however, be fitted 
together into the single circuit judgeship. 
So, since both Brothers Voight are deter- 
mined to be circuit judge, political fratri- 
cide impends. Last fortnight bold Brother 
Edward Voight was reminding Sheboy- 
ganders and Manitowocians how he served 
five terms (1917-27) in the U. S. House 
of Representatives, ever faithful to La 
Follettism. Brother Charles S. Voight, on 
the other hand, happily reminded people 
that La Follettism once meant Pacifism, 
and perhaps worse; that he, Charles S. 
Voight, helped sell Liberty Bonds, helped 
the local draft board, and spoke like a 
patriot “even in the German language.” 

Said cheerful Charles Voight: “For the 
life of me, I can’t see how any man who 
served in the War can vote for Ed!” 

Said eager Edward Voight: “I will let 
my record speak for itself and will not 
make a fight . . . unless forced to do so.” 

In trying to decide between the Brothers 
Voight, Wisconsin voters were at least 
luckier than West Virginians. Wisconsin’s 
Voights are easily distinguishable one from 
another, Charles’s face being longer and 
plainer than handsome, smiling Edward’s. 
West Virginia has two Sharp brothers in 
politics and they are identical twins. Sum- 
mers H. Sharp, circuit judge at Marlinton, 
W. Va., often visits Charleston, the capital, 
where George Sharp is Secretary of State. 
When both are in town at once, people 
rub their eyes and Negroes get the “jim- 
jams.” George Sharp has been mentioned 
as a gubernatorial candidate and West Vir- 
ginians say that, should he choose to run, 
he could (with Summers Sharp’s help) 
campaign in two parts of the State at 
once, and, if elected, attend the executive 
office only half the time. 


PROHIBITION 
“No, No, No” 


The Senior Senator from Idaho has been 
pressing other public men for their views 
on Prohibition in the next election. Last 
week he was himself pressed for views. 
Wrote a Dr. Charles Alfred Lee Reed of 
Cincinnati: 

“Dear Senator Borah .. . 

“ry, Are you in favor of the principles 
and practices of super-government as ex- 
emplified by the Anti-Saloon League, the 
Board of Prohibition, Temperance and 
Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and by their ancillary organiza- 
tion, the late, unlamented Ku Klux Klan? 

“9. Are you in favor of having any re- 
ligious denomination, Protestant or Cath- 
olic, backed by a nation-wide militant or- 
ganization, established at Washington for 
the declared purpose of exercising what 
the Methodist Church now openly as- 
sumes to exercise, namely, the functions 
of censorship and dictatorship over all 
branches of our constitutional govern- 
ment? 

“3. Are you, as a Republican, in favor 
of having our party as a stalking horse 
for any candidate who emanates from 
super-government sources, is controlled by 
super-government policies and who, there- 
fore, in event of election would be the 
agent of the super-government rather than 
the executive of the people under consti- 
tutional government ?” 

Dr. Reed also said to Senator Borah: 
“You have diverted attention from the 
vastly more important questions upon 
which that issue [Prohibition enforce- 
ment] rests. You have also in a measure 
diverted attention from the fact that you 
yourself are a potential candidate... 
from the equally evident fact that your 
championship of this particular issue puts 
you on a favorable position to have its 
organized friends . . . stampede the con- 
vention to you in the event of a deadlock.” 

Senator Borah, bearlike friend of logic, 
answered plainly, boldly: 

“Assuming for the purposes of this let- 
ter that I am a candidate for President, 
which I am not, and assuming for the 
purposes of this letter that the implica- 
tions and inferences and statements in 
your questions are based upon facts, then 
I answer your interrogatories as follows: 

“To interrogatory No. 1, my answer 
is, No. 

“To interrogatory No. 2, my answer 
is, No. 

“To interrogatory No. 3, my answer 
is, No.” 








Recipe 

Prohibition officials in southern Florida 
last week published a new recipe for get- 
ting drunk—a recipe that worried them 
because they could not see how to stop 
it. The recipe: into one coconut, bore a 
hole. Letting no milk leak out, insert two 
teaspoonfuls of brown sugar, followed by 
a cork. Refrain from touching the coco- 
nut for three weeks. Result: a tumblerful 
of cocowhiskey—pungent, potent, popular 
in southern Florida. 
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Visit the land of the’98“gold rush” 


—land which inspired the thrilling 
tales by Rex Beach and the word- 


songs of Robert W. Service. 


Follow in comfort, the trail of the 

hardy adventurers who amassed fortunes 
overnight or who staked their all and failed. 
From Skagway thrcugh the White Horse Pass, re- 
minders of these historic days are seen on every side. 
Enthrallinginitshistory, Alaska’sscenic grandeur isun- 
paralleled. Here lofty, snowcapped mountains pierce 
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Visitors in the U.S. last week included: 


Hohner of Hohner. “The expansion 
of the harmonica industry in modern 
times has been in closely related ratio to 
the frequency and magnitude of modern 
wars.” Thus postulated, at Manhattan 
last week, Herr Doktor Will Hohner, 
son of him who founded the famed M. 
Hohner Harmonica Co. in 1856. Herr 
Doktor Hohner, who had just landed from 
the liner Berlin, continued: “Our factories 
at Trossingen in the Black Forest still 
employ twice as many workers as before 
the World War. . . . The Boer War was 
a chief cause operating to produce the in- 
troduction of the harmonica into South 
Africa. . . . Japan might still be without 
the pleasures to be derived from the har- 
monica had it not been introduced there 
with a view to providing easily produced 
martial music in time of war.” 


—o—— 


Sokolov. Arrived at Manhattan last 
week on the S. S. President Harding, as 
the guest of the Rockefeller Institute 
was famed Russian cancer expert Dr. 
Boris Sokolov, now a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Prague, Czechoslovakia. Said 
he: “Even Death should be thought of as 
a disease and not as something which is 
inevitable. Scientific and rational struggle 
against Death is the order of the day for 
the up-to-date biologist and doctor.” 


¢ 
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Mrs. Arturo Peralta Ramos, recently 
Countess Salm von Hoogstraeten, origi- 
nally Miss Millicent Rogers of New York, 
famed heiress, returned to Manhattan, last 
week on the S. S. Western World, with her 
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the sky. Giant glaciers reflect the gorgeous beauty of 
the NorthernLightsandthemidnightsun. Everywhere 
aboutare the ancient totem poles of a departed race,and 
blanketing the landscape is a carpet of wildflowers, will shortly settle down to toil as a mem- 
brilliant beyond description. Take a trip to Alaska this fos ber of J. P. Benkard & Co., Manhattan 
summer. Cruise through a thousand miles of sheltered s brokers. 
waters. Visit Ketchikan, Wrangell and Juneauen route. 
Reduced rates from all U.S. A. points in connection 
with Canadian National Railways to Vancouver. Op- 
tional routes. Compartment Observation Cars radio 
equipped. Superior Dining Car Service. Stop-over at 
Jasper National Park. Fare, Vancouver to Skagway A 
and return, including meals and berth—a ten day voy- 
age—$90. All outside rooms. Mail the coupon. 

Canadian National operates 22,681 miles of line 

reaching every important city and seaport in 

the Dominion of Canada. 
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CThe Largest Railway System in America 
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present Argentine husband after a brief 
honeymoon in South America. He, a 
warmly handsome and appetizing youth, 
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“Tay Pay.” Ensconced at the Hotel Am- 
bassador, Manhattan, last week, was that 
genial Irish devotee of snuff, the Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Power O'Connor, famed “Father 
of the House of Commons,” who arrived 
recently for a vacation in the U.S. (Time, 
March s). 

§| To correspondents who questioned him 

‘about the British Board of Film Censors 
| of which he has been chairman for 11 years 
(see COMMONWEALTH) he said: “First of 
all we tolerate no propaganda. ... Sec- 
ondly, we recently ruled against the Edith 
Cavell picture Dawn because it was too 
warlike. I am told it cost £35,000. It’s 
not the war spirit that we want to foster 
but the spirit of peace. Thirdly, there is 
our attitude toward religious films. I may 
say that we would not have passed The 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Clear © Clever 

Figuratively speaking, Fascist Rome 
fulminated, last week, at Socialist Vienna. 
The quarrel started last fortnight when 
the Chancellor of Austria, Monsignor 
Ignaz Seipel encouraged deputies in the 
Austrian Parliament to flay the alleged 
oppressive Italian administration now ex- 
isting in the formerly Austrian province 
of Lower Tyrol (Time, March 5). Last 
week Signor Benito Mussolini hurled back 
a reply from the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies. Cried he: 

“This is the last time that I shall speak 
upon this theme. In the future I shall 
make actions do the talking. ... The 
fact is that Pan-Germanism is crying out 
because it sees that in the face of the cold 
will and systematic tenacity of Fascist 
Italy its game is up.” 

Alluding scornfully to the present puny 
strength of Austria, J] Duce rapped: ““We 
are not anxious about our northern fron- 
tier. Hannibal is not at our gates. Neither 
is Monsignor Seipel.” 

Picking up a sheaf of reports, Signor 
Mussolini then quietly settled down to 
quote evidence that Teutons are not being 
oppressed in the former Lower Tyrol, now 
called by Italians the Higher Adige. De- 
claring that 15 German language news- 
papers are still printed in the Higher 
Adige, Jl Duce asked rhetorically: “Is 
this Fascist barbarity?” 

Finally Signor Mussolini delivered a 
very suave but unmistakable warning to 
the Austrian Parliament. “A State which 
respects itself,” he said, “cannot tolerate 
foreign interference. Mr. Fuller, the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, has supplied us 
with a striking example on that subject.” 

Thus J) Duce weaseled in a reminder 
that Italians Sacco & Vanzetti were exe- 
cuted despite protests from almost every 
European nation. That Italy would fol- 
low in the independent lead of the U. S. 
in administering her internal affairs was 
his clear & clever implication. 

Next day, two leading Viennese news- 
papers sounded the irrepressible retort of 
small Austria. The conservative Neues 
Wiener Tageblatt rapped: ‘The arguments 
of Ji Duce are the arguments of the 
strong, but not strong arguments.” The 
liberal Neue Freie Presse exclaimed rhe- 
torically: “Your words, Signor Mussolini, 
can only mean that you consider yourself 
strong and us weak. . . . Then why re- 
fuse us the only right which the weak 
have—namely, the right to complain?” 

Generally the speech of // Duce was 
deemed “mild” in Austria where public 
opinion had been most uneasy. 

— + —_ 
Fortunate Damsels 

Women who measure off the scale of 
happiness in units of jewels, cash and 
fame were agog, last week, at the unprece- 
dented good fortune of three international 
damsels: 

The Dolly Sisters (2) set the pace of 
fortune by announcing that they had won 


a total of $820,000 during the present 
season of baccarat at Cannes, French Ri- 
viera. During the week King Christian X 


©Wide World 
Tue Deutscu SISTERS 
Worth King Christian’s while 


of Denmark, now at Cannes, deemed it 
worth his royal while to stand for half an 
hour near Miss Rosie Dolly while she 
plunged at baccarat and won 4,000,000 
francs ($160,000) in a single afternoon. 
Friends of the Dollys could only beam 
and recall a few of the piquant events 
which have transpired since they were 
born simultaneously, 35 years ago, in Hun- 
gary, to one Julius Deutsch & the onetime 
Margaret Weiss. 

The twins, Roszicka & Janszieka 
Deutsch, migrated to the U. S., and trans- 
formed themselves into “Rosie & Jennie 
Dolly” when they made their joint début 
at Keith’s Union Square Theatre, Man- 
hattan, in 1909. So instantaneous was 
their dancing hit that within three years 
they had appeared in the Ziegfeld Follies 
of Manhattan and at the Moulin Rouge, 
famed Paris music hall. 

Since then they have been international 
stars; but with advancing age their popu- 
larity has waned in the U. S. and waxed in 
Europe. Their recently built and extrava- 
gantly sumptuous home in Paris created a 
furore with its immense rooms so ar- 
ranged that the colors of the walls & 
ceilings can be changed at will. 

Although both twins continue damsels 
in the theatrical sense, Jennie has been 
married several times and Rosie once, last 
March, secretly, to Mortimer (“Morty”) 
Davis Jr., Canadian tobacco tycoon’s son. 

Previously the public had been aware 
for some years that the friends of H. Gor- 
don Selfridge, U. S.-born British depart- 
ment store pioneer, were habituated to his 
patronage of Rosie Dolly. 

Miss Miller. Perhaps equally with the 


Dolly Sisters, fortune favored, last week, 
Miss Nancy Ann Miller, famed fiancée of 





the abdicated Maharaja of Indore, Sir 
Tukoji Rao Holkar. 

She is the daughter of the late Seattle 
gold rusher “Jack” Miller, and is now in 
India, chaperoned, according to des- 
patches, by her mother & grandmother. 

Last week it was announced that Miss 
Miller was about to espouse Hinduism, 
and would marry Sir Tukoji during the 
present week. Thereupon untold quarts 
& gallons of jewels will be hers to wear, 
though his to retain. For more than a year 
the authorities of the British Raj and those 
of Indore have been in controversy over 
the possible future complications ensuing 
upon the marriage of a U. S. damsel to a 
Hindu who already has two wives. 

Further complicating the nuptials is 
Sir Tukoji’s notorious reputation as the 
ruler who sent agents to maim and attempt 
to kill his chief dancing girl Mumtaz 
Begum. Because of this deed he was de- 
posed as Maharaja of Indore. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Odd Millions 


A big, humorous, dynamic statesman is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Leonard Spencer Churchill. Last week he 
could suck his eternal plump cigar con- 
tentedly and even smugly over a sheaf of 
treasury reports. They showed that, with 
less than a month to go before the fiscal 
year ends on March 31, there is every 
prospect that the daring jugglery em- 
bodied in Mr. Churchill’s present budget 
(Time, April 18) will indeed enable him 
to make ends meet at his estimated total: 
£834,830,000. 

What this means to so zestful a plunger 
in statescraft as Winston Churchill may be 
sensed by recalling that eleven months ago 
the Laborites were tearing his estimates 
to tatters. At that time the Rt. Hon. 
Philip Snowden, the only Laborite ever to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer, declared 
formally: “I predict that . . . the Chan- 
cellor [Mr. Churchill] will find himself 
having to face the country with a deficit.” 

Last week the sheaf of statistics showed 
that, while an odd hundred million pounds 
must be received by the Exchequer during 
March 1928 to balance its books, a prac- 
tically equivalent sum was received in 
March 1927 and can be conservatively 
counted on this year. 

Chancellor Churchill’s most audaciously 
successful current “jugglery” has been to 
so revise the periods on which the land- 
lord’s property tax payments become due 
that an extra payment date was smuggled 
into the present fiscal year. 


+ 
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Service Scandal 


The British Minister to China, Sir Miles 
Wedderburn Lampson, was “censured” 
last week as a result of sensational investi- 
gations at the Foreign Office which cre- 
scendoed in the dismissal of Assistant 
Under Secretary John Duncan Gregory. 

No more was alleged by the investigat- 
ing Civil Service Commission than that 
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the officials implicated had speculated 
privately in French Francs. The Commis- 
sion even went so far as to deny positively 
that Foreign Office information had been 
made the basis of these speculations. 
What appeared to be the culprits’ real 
crime was that they had transgressed the 
unwritten code of honor & respectability 
of the Civil Service. Mr. Gregory, with a 
salary of £1,200 per year had mysteriously 
transgressed to the extent of making specu- 
lative moves in the aggregate amount of 
£1,000,000. Sir Miles Lampson, the Min- 
ister to China, had barely dabbled. Inter- 
mediate between these twain were three 
Foreign Office officials who were disci- 
plined, last week, according to the gravity 
of their indiscretions.* 

British interest was especially roused at 
the dismissal of Assistant Under Secretary 
Gregory because he is remembered in con- 
nection with the notorious “Zinoviev 
Letter” which hastened the fall of James 
Ramsay MacDonald’s Labor Cabinet 
(Time, Nov. 17, 1924). Secretary Gregory, 
without informing Prime Minister & For- 
eign Secretary MacDonald, despatched a 
protest against the Zinoviev letter to Mos- 
cow. When news of this move reached 
the British public it was accepted as proof 
of the genuineness of the Zinoviev letter 
(now generally considered a forgery) and 
materially helped to sway the country 
away from Laborite MacDonald. 
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Twittering at “Dawn” 


From South Africa to Fleet Street the 

Empire was piquantly all of a twitter, last 
week, over Dawn, the furiously contested 
cinemastory of the life & execution of 
Edith Cavell (Time, Feb. 20). At the nub 
of controversy jutted the fact that Great 
Britain has been “muddling through” with- 
out a legal system of film censorship. 
Therefore, last week, the interplay of 
moral suasion was untrammeled and mag- 
nificently British. Some felt, and some 
did not, that to project the story of Nurse 
Cavell once more upon the world would 
be to revive War mentality at its worst 
and embitter Anglo-German relations. 
Loud, therefore, were twitterers and twit- 
terings: 
@ Members of the Cabinet kept their 
fingers crossed and individually refused in- 
vitations to a pre-view of Dawn. Col- 
lectively they chose an anonymous & 
mysterious “technical advisor’ who re- 
ported, according to a Cabinet announce- 
ment, that the execution scene in Dawn 
unfolds as follows: 

“One member of the German firing 
squad definitely refuses to level his rifle at 
Nurse Cavell and he is shot on the spot. 
The rest line up and at the order to fire 
each raises his rifle so that the bullets 
strike above the woman’s head. Nurse 
Cavell, however, falls down in a faint and 
an officer steps forward and despatches her 
with a pistol.” The pistol used in making 
the film was, by way of meticulous real- 


*1) St. Clair O'Malley, Counsellor of the 
Foreign Office was “permitted to resign”; 2) 
Lieutenant Commander H. F. B. Maxe of the 
Foreign Office Staff was “severely reprimanded” 
and deprived of three years seniority; Gerald 
H. Villiers, lesser official, was “censured.” 











Nurse Cavett & ENEMIES 
The pistol is apocryphal. 


ism, a German Luger (see photograph). 
@ Commenting emotionally on the above 
terse report, Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain cried to the House of Com- 
mons: “I am speaking as an English gen- 
tleman upon what I think is an outrage on 
humanity. . . . I believe this [film] ac- 
count of the execution to be fully apoc- 
ryphal [i. e. fictitious or spurious]. I feel 
that it is an outrage upon a noble woman’s 
memory to turn to purposes of commercial 
profit so heroic a story.” 

@ Sir Austen’s plea against Dawn was 
shortly described as “a lullaby to please 
the Germans” and roundly flayed by pep- 
pery Brigadier-General John Hartman 
Morgan who served as Vice-Chairman of 
the Lord Bryce Commission which, dur- 
ing the War, investigated and exaggerated 
“German atrocities.”” Flinging the defunct 
Commission’s hat once more into the ring, 
General Morgan rehearsed the “judicial 
murder” of Edith Cavell and seemed to 
think it could not receive too much film 
publicity. 

Straightway a former subordinate mem- 
ber of the Commission, Mr. Herbert F. 
Manisty, a practicing barrister, informed 
the press that, in his opinion, Miss Cavell 
was tried by a competent court and was 
convicted of the offense for which she was 
tried, namely “furnishing and supplying 
men to the enemy.” 

@ Correspondents who had meanwhile 
viewed a pre-showing of Dawn reported 
that, as displayed to them, the execution 
of Nurse Cavell was not thrown on the 
screen at all, but was simply to be inferred 
from the agonized expression on the face 
of the German priest who administered 
last rites. 

q@ At Berlin, last week, Dr. Gottfried 
Benn, onetime Chief Surgeon for the Ger- 
man Army in the Brussels area, declared 


that he had been an eyewitness of the 
execution of Miss Cavell and had signed 
the certificate attesting her death. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Benn, Nurse Cavell was 
blindfolded and tied by her hands to a 
stake. Thereafter she remained standing 
until “hit and instantly killed by 12 bul- 
lets.” 

@ In remote Witwaters Rand, South Af- 
rica, the local Deputy Commissioner of 
Police was so stirred by despatches from 
London that he issued an order banning 
Dawn, although the film had not yet had 
its first public showing in England. Dur- 
ing the week the London County Council 
prevented what had been billed as: “Mon- 
ster First Showing Of Dawn Before to.- 
ooo Representative Citizens At Albert 
Hall.” 

@ Returning to the nub, it became evi- 
dent last week that legislation must be 
enacted to supplant the present grandilo- 
quently named but impotent British Board 
of Film Censors, chairmanned by famed 
“Tay Pay” O’Connor, now vacationing in 
the U. S. (Timer, March 5). The Board 
possesses no legal jurisdiction, but by 
commercial agreement its recommenda- 
tions are obeyed in the numerous theatres 
of the British Cinematograph Exhibitors’ 
Association. 

Long since, the Board banned Dawn as 
“jnexpedient,” thus drawing from the 
London Times a pompous twitter: “What 
is the nature of the inexpedience? ... 
The adjective ‘political’ instantly suggests 
itself, and a political censorship, in what- 
ever discreet feathers it be dressed is, in 
England at least, a remarkably ugly bird.” 
q@ At Manhattan, the office of theatrical 
producer Arch Selwyn triumphantly an- 
nounced that Producer Selwyn in London 
recently had acquired the U. S. rights to 
Dawn. 
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EGYPT 
Sarwat’s Treaty 


The denial of democratic sovereignty 
which Great Britain imposes upon Egypt 
became, last week, once more glaringly 
apparent. 

Prime Minister Abdel Khalek Sarwat 
Pasha attained the focus of interest when 
he recently submitted to party leaders the 
draft treaty which he negotiated in Lon- 
don, during King Fuad’s visit there (Tre, 
July 18). 

Styled a “Treaty of Alliance,” the new 
pact contains important British conces- 
sions. The trouble is, from an Egyptian 
point of view, that Prime Minister Sarwat 
does not represent the majority party of 
Egypt, the’ indomitable Wafd, once headed 
by the late famed Saad Zaghlul Pasha. 
Whenever the Wafd votes down a cabinet 
and seeks, as the majority party, to as- 
sume power, one or more British warships 
are usually in evidence to menace Egyp- 
tian harbors. 

The result is that British Might, made 
articulate by the British High Commis- 
sioner to Egypt, George Ambrose Lloyd, 
Baron Lloyd of Dolobran, is able to force 
the WVafd to tolerate as Prime Minister a 
statesman like Sarwat Pasha who is ac- 
ceptable to Downing Street. 

Last week the “Treaty of Alliance” 
raised the question whether the Wafd, 
with a clear majority in the Chamber, 
could be forced to accept what Britain is 
willing to give. 

Before attempting to deal with this 
politically impossible situation, it seemed 
prudent for Sarwat Pasha to divest himself 
somewhat of his pro-British taint. This he 
attempted to do by the bold if paradoxical 
move of reporting to Baron Lloyd that the 
Egyptian Cabinet had totally rejected the 
treaty. 

At the High Commissioner’s residence, 
Lord Lloyd, suave, impeccably clad and 
steely-eyed, received Sarwat’s report with 
quiet understanding. From the High Com- 
missioner’s presence the Prime Minister 
went forth to his thankless task of trying 
to persuade the Wafd, now led by little 
known Mustafa El Nahass Pasha, that it 
must again knuckle under. 

After several days of negotiations, the 
Wafd demanded and obtained as a min- 
imum sop to its prestige, the resignation 
of Sarwat and his cabinet. Prognostica- 
tions were that Nahass Pasha would again 
attempt to force the creation of a Wafd 
cabinet, and might possibly be permitted 
to succeed if he would convey a secret 
pledge of “good behavior” to Baron Lloyd. 

Meanwhile the treaty text was not made 
public, but it was understood to involve a 
relaxation of British influence throughout 
Egypt proper, ix exchange for more com- 
plete extension of British authority in the 


Sudan. 
FRANCE 
Tariff Enacted 


Over the edge of the towering rostrum 
of the Chamber of Deputies there dangled 
for a few moments last week a pale green 
rubberized corset, a rose silk brassiere, and 


two other diaphanous feminine whatnots. 

The occasion was a solemn debate upon 
the tariff bill of 1,200 items. From the 
rostrum Deputy Victor La Sache was urg- 
ing protection for one item, feminine un- 
mentionables. Holding up the corset by 
its dainty garters, he cried: ‘These are 
French products, made in French factories 
by French workers and worn by French 
women. Are they not lovely? Have you 
ever seen anything imported from abroad 
so really beautiful, and at the same time 
so serviceable? ... La France dema 1s 
protection for this industry!” 

The Deputies, though diver this 
escapade, did not impose a duty 
upon netherthings, but rusk tariff 
bill through in approximate’ original 
form (Tre, Feb. 27). It \\us also passed 
by the Senate last week. The bill is chiefly 
significant as a pre-election bid for the 
farmer vote. Thus the duty upon farm 
machinery is reduced, while higher tariffs 
are levied upon all important food stuffs. 


——O—— 


Barthouw’s Orders 


Many a U. S. theatregoer thinks of 
Miss Marilyn Miller as a pair of pirouet- 
ting toes plus a face as fresh & frank as 
a buttercup. Contrarily, in France, it is 
the frankness of her tongue that is re- 
membered, resented. Last summer she 
declared, “Paris is the easiest place in the 
world to get a divorce—better even than 
Reno!” Last autumn she got herself a 
Versailles divorce from Cinemactor Jack 
Pickford. The result was that when tid- 
ings of her frank flippancy, and that of 
other U.S. divorce seekers in Paris, 
reached the ears of staid, august Minister 
of Justice Louis Barthou, onetime (1913) 
Premier, he issued certain drastic orders. 

Today the French courts obey their new 
instructions and have tightened up their 
recent laxity in granting divorces to 
foreigners. The first notable test case un- 
der the new régime came up, last week, 
when onetime (1920-21) U.S. Secretary 
of State Bainbridge Colby sought to ob- 
tain a divorce at Versailles. Rich, potent 
and himself a lawyer, Mr. Colby had re- 
tained to present his case that most dis- 
tinguished of avocats onetime (1920-24) 
President of France Alexandre Millerand. 

As presented by Lawyer Millerand the 
case of Lawyer Colby was indeed touch- 
ing. He had, it seemed, “suffered agonies 
from the capricious treatment” of Mrs. 
Colby. She was represented as a “fantas- 
tic novelist” who had ridiculed in her 
works both Mr. Colby and the late War- 
ren Gamaliel Harding. Cried M. Mille- 
rand, “she has driven her husband to seek 
refuge in France, here to obtain freedom 
and the opportunity to begin a new life!” 

Coldly the Court considered. Meticu- 
lously it ruled: “. . . Whereas, the French 
tribunals are in principle incompetent of 
acknowledging divorces between foreign- 
ers; and whereas it does not appear that 
M. Colby moved his domicile to France 
but that he inhabits in fact a house placed 
at his disposal by a friend . . . for these 
reasons this tribunal declares itself in- 
competent.” 

Thus by insistence upon the letter of 


the law, in obedience to Minister of Jus- 
tice Barthou, the Versailles court made a 
glaring example of the case of a U. S. 
citizen of first prominence. In Manhattan 
his wife, the onetime Miss Nathalie Sedg- 
wick remarked, “Poor Bainbridge! He 
never seems to get what he wants!” In 
more decorous mood, Mrs. Colby has said 
that Mr. Colby is “far too colossal a fig- 
ure” to have been encompassed by any of 


her novels. 


GERMANY 


Morality Reversed 

The man’s name is Heinrich Langkopf. 
His demeanor is upright and engaging 
though his eyes are haggard. He is 54 and 
has now been certified by Berlin police 
physicians as “entirely sane.” Last week, 
he convinced a large section of German 
public opinion that there are circum- 
stances in which a private citizen is justi- 
fied in enforcing his claims upon the State 
by means of a bomb. 


The public career of Heinrich Langkopf 
began in Berlin last week, when, with a 
stout tin box under his arm, he called at 
the office of Privy Councilor Hugo Bach. 
Arriving early, he was kept waiting until 
a few minutes after noon. Ushered in at 
last by a page who discreetly retired, he 
approached the desk of Privy Councilor 
Bach, placed the tin box upon it, and spoke 
crisply: “I have here 15 pounds of high 
explosives. Unless you are willing to give 
me 112,000 marks, in cash, for reasons 
which I shall explain, this building will be 
blown off the earth. I have my hand on 
the fuse and I shall set off the bomb the 
moment my request is refused.” 

Privy Councilor Bach, with cool pres- 
ence of mind, reached for and lit a cigaret. 
Leaning back in his swivel chair, he puffed 
a moment, then quietly remarked, “I will 
hear your explanation.” 

Since both men are solid, rational Teu- 
tons, there ensued argument and negotia- 
tion which continued for one hour, two, 
three, three and a half. Herr Langkopf, 
without ever removing his finger from the 
detonator of his bomb, stated passionately 
a case which was soon to rouse the sym- 
pathy of almost the entire German press. 

Finally Dr. Bach broke the deadlock by 
appearing to yield. He would order the 
golden marks paid, if Herr Langkopf 
would accompany him to the Cashier’s 
office. As they rose, the nervous finger of 
Herr Langkopf accidentally depressed the 
detonator, but all that ensued was a slight 
“ping.” Dr. Bach, seeing his chance, 
dashed for his life. Distracted Heinrich 
Langkopf drew a revolver and fired into 
the bomb which still failed to explode. An 
instant later strong hands collared him. 


Once in jail, Heinrich Langkopf made 
his great apologia on the basis of the fo.- 
lowing facts: 1) In 1914 he was estab- 
lished in German East Africa as a planter; 
2) Immediately upon the declaration of 
War, he enlisted, fought, lived to see his 
whole property confiscated by the Allies; 
3) For the past eight years he has been in 
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Berlin with his wife and child, seeking the 
indemnity which is due him from the Ger- 
man War Indemnification Office, of which 
Privy Councilor Hugo Bach is chairman; 
4) Due to bureaucratic delays, he has re- 
ceived only 9,000 marks, although prom- 
ised 41,000; 5) Last week, unable to get 
work, and with his wife and child ill from 
undernourishment, he tried the bomb. 

When these details were known German 
editorial writers passionately cast the en- 
tire blame upon the Allies & The Dawes 
Plan. Had not the Fatherland been un- 
justly oppressed, they said, poor Heinrich 
Langkopf would long ago have received 
adequate compensation, would not have 
been driven to the last extremity. 


ITALY 
Jesuit Stabbed 


A friend of Signor Benito Mussolini 
dating from before his rise to power is the 
learned Jesuit scholar, Father Tacchi- 
Venturi of Rome. He persuaded // Duce 
some years ago to present a State collec- 
tion of ancient religious books to the 
Vatican. Generally it is known that Father 
Tacchi-Venturi has since been the chief 
intermediary between his Great & Good 
Friend and Pope Pius XI in recent at- 
tempts to negotiate a settlement of the 
Roman Question (Time, Feb. 13). Last 
week a paper knife entered the flesh of 
Jesuit Tacchi-Venturi amid dramatic cir- 
cumstances. 

To the House of the Jesuits at Rome 
there had come and yanked the ancient 
bell-pull a decently dressed youth who 
announced himself as Signor De Angelis. 
He must, he said, he must make an im- 
portant confession to good Father Tacchi- 
Venturi. The porter, rubbing sleepy eyes, 
told the youth that his desired confessor 
was immersed in study, could not be dis- 
turbed. Next day Signor De Angelis re- 
turned, yanked the bell still more violent- 
ly, and prevailed upon the porter to usher 
him into the Jesuit’s study. 

Father Tacchi-Venturi, upon raising his 
eyes from his papers, saw a pale, dement- 
ed face and a hand which grasped a slender, 
dagger-like paper knife. Quick, the as- 
sassin sprang. Quicker, the Jesuit dodged. 
As a result the knife barely lacerated the 
neck skin of Father Tacchi-Venturi. Mean- 
while the sleepy porter had valorously 
collared Signor De Angelis. 

The incident closed when Father Tacchi- 
Venturi’s neck was neatly bound up at the 
Santo Spirito Hospital. Later, seated in 
an armchair, he received a visit of con- 
dolence from Pietro Cardinal Gasparri, 
suave Papal Secretary of State. 

—>—— 
Death of Diaz 


“Tam dying. . . . Quick! Bring the flag 
of Italy! . . . Let me be wrapped within 
its glorious folds.” 

Such were the heroic words gasped out 
by a desperately wounded Italian Colonel 
during the Italo-Turkish War of 1011-12. 
Death was, however, not quite ready to 
snatch away Armando Diaz, then 51, and 
quite unknown outside the Army. By a 
miracle he recovered from his battle 


wounds and lived to die, last week, in bed, 
of bronchial pneumonia, at 66. The 15 
years of grace thus granted by Death had 
enabled Colonel Diaz to become Marshal 
Diaz, the nation’s military idol, the first 
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The King enters, alone. 


commander to lead United Italy from na- 
tional defeat to national victory. 

The defeat was Caporetto (1017). 
Never can the fact be lived down that on 
that field some 265,000 Italians were 
taken prisoner with more than 3,000 guns. 
Flushed with victory, the eagles of Habs- 
burg and Hohenzollern screeched the im- 
pending doom of Italy. 

At that moment, with Italian Com- 
mander-in-Chief Luigi Cadorna in desper- 
ate retreat, the Third Army was found to 
be masterfully holding its own. The suc- 
cessful Third Army General was Armando 
Diaz. Cadorna was brushed aside and Diaz 
became Commander-in-Chief on Nov. 09, 
1917. Within 360 days he had not only 
retrieved the losses of Caporetto but shat- 
tered the Austro-Hungarian armies and 
forced the Dual Monarchy to sign an ab- 
ject separate peace on Nov. 4, 1918. 

The soldier who achieved these things 
was born in Naples, his father a com- 
moner, his mother a baroness. Never rich, 
it was the fate of General Diaz to die pos- 
sessed of almost nothing except a small 
house in Naples which was presented to 
him by popular subscription after the War. 
The house he left to his son, last week, 
bidding him not to sell it except in direst 
need. Such was the last request of one 
whom Italy created Duca della Vittoria 
(Duke of Victory) and who chose for him- 
self the motto: “Better to live one day as 
a lion than too years as a sheep.” 

All the pomp that Italy could muster 
was displayed at Marshal Diaz’s state 
funeral, last week, but it paled before two 
simple scenes enacted while the dead hero 
yet lay in his own small room at Rome, 
with four tall candles at the corners of his 
iron bed. 

The King enters, alone. He, Vittorio 


Emanuele III, is a little man, with sallow 
cheeks and greying temples. He kneels 
before the bed and tells his rosary, while 
great tears stream from his eyes. He prays 
softly to himself, and then, rising, steps 
down the stair and departs in a two-horse 
carriage. 

Some few moments later a limousine 
with bullet-proof glass windows stops at 
the door. Up the stair stalks // Duce. He 
enters the presence of the dead, alone. 
Like a soldier, like a ramrod, he stands at 
attention beside the bier. Minutes pass. 
No tears, no prayers, no rattling of beads. 
At last Signor Mussolini salutes the dead 
and strides away. 

Later /1 Duce informs the Chamber of 
Deputies, characteristically, that “Marshal 
Diaz’s whole life might be summed up in 
the one word ‘duty.’” As everyone knows, 
that is the one word which // Duce never 
tires of dinning into weary Italian noodles. 
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Democracy Discarded 


One of the most important and rational 
pronouncements ever made by Signor 
Mussolini was delivered by him, last week, 
to the Chamber of Deputies, in presenting 
the new electoral law (Time, March 5). 

This measure has been denounced as 
abrogating democratic suffrage and placing 
the nomination of candidates in the hands 
of a Fascist oligarchy topped by // Duce. 
He met these charges last week, thus: 

“The masses are quite incapable of 
forming their own minds, much less of 
choosing men. ... Where 100 persons 
gather, they are fatally led astray by two 
or three demagogues. . . . 

“To leave the choice of candidates to 
our electorate . . . really means to aban- 
don choice to a few intriguers. . . .” 

The alternative presented by 71 Duce 
is, of course, to replace the “intriguers” 
and “demagogues” by his own “disci- 
plined” Fascisti. Once the premise is ad- 
mitted that the latter are preferable to the 
former, the rest of the argument follows 
as a logical matter of course. 

By postulating his premise, publicly 
once and for all, 7] Duce stood forth, last 
week, as the world’s one supremely cour- 
ageous enemy of democracy. He enlarged 
upon his thesis crisply and smashingly, 
thus: “All existing electoral systems ne- 
glect the reality of life which is that, iso- 
lated, individuals do not exist or have 
negligible value. Society is not merely a 
conglomeration of men... . Fascismo 
wishes to create a régime of authority with 
a strong Government possessing ample 
powers but founded on the masses and 
keeping close to the masses. . . . All who 
have Fascismo at heart wish to create a 
régime whose ruling class can always draw 
from the people the men necessary to its 
constant renewal. ... The problem of 
government cannot be solved by trusting 
in the illusory dogma of popular sover- 
eignty, but it can be solved by the wise 
choice of a few leading statesmen.” 

The Chamber of Deputies continued, of 
course, too overawed to make any response 
to Signor Mussolini except applause. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





RUSSIA 


Max’s Letter 


A descendant of Daniel Webster re- 
turned good for evil, last week, to famed 
Lev Davidovitch Trotsky. The descendant 
is Poet Max Eastman, 45, sometimes con- 
sidered a dilettante radical, onetime editor 
of the brilliant but now defunct review, 
The Masses,* and author of Since Lenin 
Died. Of this volume Comrade Trotsky 
wrote in his potent yesterdays: ‘fallacious 
and mendacious . . . exploits single inci- 
dents of the [Communist] party discus- 
sion . . . perverts the meaning of facts.” 
Since writing those lines Trotsky has been 
exiled to the remote vicinity of Chinese 
Turkestan because he dared to continue 
“party discussion” in a party which de- 
mands blind obedience. Last week, at 
Manhattan, Poet Max Eastman returned 
good for evil by making public a letter 
from Russian Communist friends purport- 
ing to reveal, for the first time, precise 
details of M. Trotsky’s enforced setting 
out from Moscow (Time, Jan. 30). 

The letter told that Trotsky’s departure 
on the day scheduled was prevented by 
10,000 sympathizers who bought tickets at 
the station from which he was scheduled 
to leave Moscow and then stood like a 
herd of cows upon the tracks so that his 
train could not leave. Next day 47 sym- 
pathizers were arrested for loitering near 
his house. Finally, continues the letter: 
“The police agents threatened to take 
Trotsky [from his house] by force... . 
Trotsky refused to go. The police picked 
up his overcoat and began to force him into 
it. His wife tried to communicate with 
somebody by telephone and they dragged 
her roughly from the instrument. Trotsky’s 
son attempted to defend his father and 
was subdued in a fist fight. 

“Finally they dragged Trotsky out of 
his house by main force, put him in an 
automobile and drove him at high speed 
to the Faustovo station, forty miles from 
Moscow. 

“He was placed in a compartment with 
two soldiers on guard. On the road he fell 
sick. At Samara they took him from the 
train in a serious condition and doctors 
were summoned. That is all we know. 
That is really how it happened.” 


Cabled despatches, possibly tampered 
with by the Soviet Censor, have uniformly 
declared that Trotsky left Moscow in the 
passive presence of a crowd which merely 
collected at the station, sang Communist 
songs, and wailed, “Oh how sad!” as his 
train chuffed out. 


TURKEY 


“Secret Instructions” 


Those who profess to believe that the 
Balkan pot is about to boil over into active 
warfare were not surprised last week when 
the Chicago Herald-Examiner (Hearst) 
printed, exclusively, excerpts from “secret 
instructions sent from Kemal’s | Mustapha 


*Not to be confused with The New Masses, 
Struggling, Manhattan organ of mass and class 
conscious intelligentsia, 





Kemal Pasha, dictator of Turkey] foreign 
office to the Turkish minister at Bel- 
grade.” This document was “intercepted 
by a secret agent of one of the Balkan 
powers.” In it, Dictator Kemal outlines 
his country’s moves in the event of a 
Balkan conflict, as follows: 

“In the coming dispute between Italy 
and Serbia [Jugoslavia], outwardly we 





MustTApHA KEMAL PASHA 
If Italy attacked Serbia, if... 


have no set policy, sympathy or antipathy 
toward either one of the disputants, nor 
to the subject of the dispute—Albania. 

“We have no allies outside of Russia 
who definitely have undertaken to come 
to our defense should the fatherland be in- 
vaded. In turn, we shall go to Russia’s 
assistance should that country’s territorial 
integrity be menaced by more than one 
DOWET,. . 6.4 

“It is our belief that Italy will force 
issue with Serbia as a threat to England, 
France and Germany—to force them to 
actively interest themselves in the settle- 
ment of her dispute with Sérbia. 

“Vou will regard the negotiations with 
Serbia as a camouflage behind which Italy 
is planning a sudden descent on our 
shores. ... 

“It is also our conviction that a war be- 
tween Italy and Serbia, if Bulgaria and 
Rumania can be prevented from attack- 
ing Serbia, will be a short one. The Serbs 
are good fighters, and, fighting in their 
own territory, will administer a stinging 
defeat to the Italian armies. Italy will 
not be able to deploy great forces to fight 
Serbia. ... 

“In the event of Bulgaria attacking Ser- 
bia, if found advisable, jointly by Russia 
and the Turkish republic, we shall attack 
Bulgaria. A defeated and humiliated Ser- 
bia would open a highway to the exuberant 
Italian armies to march across Bulgaria to 
our frontiers. That we shall never coun- 
tenance. 

“Should Rumania attack Serbia during 
the presumed war between Serbia and 
Italy, there is-no question that Russia will 
invade Bessarabia and perhaps march to 


Bucharest. In that eventuality we shall 
hold in readiness an army of perhaps 100,- 
ooo men at the Bulgarian frontier and de- 
ploy it to the advantage of our northern 
ally (Russia). . . .” 

+ 
“Slaves” Deported 


The Civil Governor of Constantinople 
ordered deported, last fortnight, all women 
of the demimonde who are not of Turkish 
citizenship. 

Reputedly this “clean up” resulted from 
the charges of a League of Nations com- 
mittee (Time, Dec. 19) that Constanti- 
nople was a centre of “white-slave” traffic. 


RUMANIA 


Carol Loose 


The abdicated Crown Prince Carol of 
Rumania, estranged father of six-year-old 
King Mihai, suddenly moved from his re- 
treat near Paris to Nice, French Riviera, 
and stopped last week at the dazzlingly 
white and sumptuous Hotel Negresco. 

Clearly flushed with hopes and expec- 
tations, Prince Carol talked with blazing 
indiscretion to correspondents while he 
smoked innumerable cigarets. Said he: “I 
wish to qualify a statement recently made 
by one of my aides that I will be upon 
the Rumanian throne in two months. That 
was merely his personal opinion. It may 
be two months or it may be two years. 

“My mother [Dowager], Queen Marie, 
and my sister, Princess Heana, will soon 
visit me in Paris. It is a fact that im- 
portant political events are occurring in 
Rumania. That is the reason my mother 
is coming to confer with me.” 

Motoring from Nice to Monte Carlo, 
Prince Carol conferred there with the one 
Rumanian who can conceivably set him 
upon the throne, M. Juliu Maniu, doughty 
Leader of the Rumanian Peasant Party 
(Opposition). At peasant mass meetings 
throughout Rumania, M. Maniu has furi- 
ously denounced the Government of Pre- 
mier Vintila Bratiano and skirted treason 
by dark hints against the Regency. That 
the leading opposition statesman should 
thus journey all the way from Bucharest 
to Monte Carlo for a conference with 
Prince Carol gave an aura of importance, 
at last, to that loose-lipped, irresolute 
young man. 

Though Prince Carol abdicated of his 
own free will, and in Italy where he could 
scarcely have been forcibly brought to do 
so (Time, Jan. 11, 1926), he began almost 
at once to itch for the sceptre which would 
otherwise have been his when King Ferdi- 
nand of Rumania died (Tre, Aug. 1). 
The reasons for his abdication may remain 
forever partially obscure, but it is clear 
that they originated in his desire to escape 
the responsibilities of rank and dwell in- 
conspicuously with various ladies. The 
latest of these, Mme. Magda Lupescu, 
comely Jewess, was sharing Prince Carol’s 
suite at the Negresco, last week. 

The one definite result of Prince Carol’s 
presence in Nice and Monte Carlo was to 
interrupt momentarily certain German- 
Rumanian financial negotiations which had 
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been proceeding quietly at nearby Men- 
tone. There Foreign Minister Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann of ‘Germany was taking an 
industrious rest cure at the sunny Hotel 
Cap Martin (Time, Feb. 13). He had 
been joined by Foreign Minister Nicholas 
Titulescu of Rumania, who recently visited 
Rome and Paris; and with the arrival of 
German Finance Minister Heinrich Koeh- 
ler the negotiations were in full swing. 
They related to Rumania’s claim upon Ger- 
many for redemption of the German paper 
marks which were spent in Rumania by 
the German forces of occupation during 
the World War. 

No sooner did Prince Carol arrive in 
Nice than M. Titulescu, desiring to avoid 
all contact with him, moved himself and 
suite across the border from French Men- 
tone to nearby Italian San Remo. Good 
natured Dr. Stresemann then kept the 
negotiations going by motoring back and 
forth between these neighboring towns. 
Prince Carol, not provided with papers 
permitting him to enter Italy, could not 
and possibly did not desire to make con- 
tact with the Foreign Minister of the Ru- 
manian Government with which he is at 
odds. 


At London a conference was in progress, 
last week, between Governor of the Bank 
of France Emile Moreau and Governor of 
the Bank of England Montagu Norman. 
They were reported to be entertaining 
favorably proposals made at Paris by M. 
Titulescu which look toward the stabiliza- 
tion of the Rumanian Jew by an interna- 
tional loan. 


NICARAGUA 
More Marines Killed 


“Sandino’s ammunition is practically 
gone. In so far as Nicaragua is concerned, 
he is finished and is simply trying to 
escape.” 

Just a month ago the above optimistic 
information was considered so authentic 
that it formed the nub of a report to the 
U. S. Senate’s Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee cabled by Rear Admiral David F. 
Sellers, commanding the U. S. special serv- 
ice squadron in Nicaragua. At the same 
time a prominent Marine field commander 
in Nicaragua, Major Archibald Young, 
was quoted as saying that the greatest 
difficulty encountered by his men was 
from wood ticks. & fleas. 

Last week the validity of the Rear 
Admiral’s official report and the Major’s 
off-hand statement was rudely challenged 
when the forces of General Augusto 
Calderon Sandino killed five more U. S. 
Marines, thus bringing the total of Marine 
deaths for the past year to 21. 

The Marines killed last week were part 
of the detachment cf 36 commanded by 
Lieut. Edward F. O’Day, who was escort- 
ing 85 unloaded pack mules back from the 
outpost of Yali to the advanced Marine 
base at Condega in Northern Nicaragua. 

As the column wound up a narrow val- 
ley and topped the rise it came plump 
upon an encampment of Sandinistas who 
had bivouacked at an abandoned ranch 
house, after taking the elementary pre- 








Potent TAN KAH-KEE 


No rubberman is richer. 


caution of planting a machine gun to com- 
mand the valley. Despatches differed as to 
whether it was the Marines or the Sandin- 
istas who were most surprised. The out- 
come, disgraceful to the U. S. Marine 
scouting service, was a prolonged pitched 
engagement. Only the fact that another 
Marine patrol, under Capt. William Mc- 
Nulty was in the vicinity, and rushed up at 
the sound of firing, prevented an ugly out- 
come. Eventually, the Sandinistas were 
driven to withdraw into the underbrush, 
and jungles, which is their natural and 
protective element. 


CHINA 


Stability amid Chaos 


While China continued to welter, last 
week, in virtual anarchy, certain events 
emerged with significant stability from 
the general chaos. 

@ The Nationalist Government at Nan- 
king has obtained as its Foreign Minister 
the able and versatile General Huang-Fu. 
Some five years ago he administered this 
same post with marked success for what 
is now the rival reactionary Government 
at Peking. Later the facile General served 
as Chinese envoy to Germany, and more 
recently he was Mayor of the Chinese set- 
tlement at Shanghai. Last week he quietly 
put forward the Nationalist claims for re- 
vision of China’s “unequal treaties” with 
the Powers but displayed in his statements 
to the press a healthy consciousness of 
realities and a willingness to bide his time. 
@ The prestige of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment has recently been enhanced by 
visits to Nanking from the Japanese, Brit- 
ish and French ministers accredited to 
Peking; and last week U. S. Minister John 
Van Antwerp MacMurray followed their 
lead and began a tour through Nationalist 
territory. 

@ A reminder that Chinese are now pros- 
pering hugely in immigrant colonies on the 


Malay Peninsula and in Borneo & Java 
was put forward, last week, by U. S. 
Methodist Bishop Titus Lowe, as he ar- 
rived in Paris from his bishopric in Singa- 
pore. Said he: ‘The Chinese have invaded 
Malaysia by thousands. Not only do they 
supply men for day labor but they run 
banks, steamship lines and other great 
business undertakings.” 

Concluded the good Bishop with ardor: 
“The greatest single rubber operator in 
the world is a Chinese named Tan Kah- 
kee with headquarters in Singapore.” 

Manhattan rubbermen recalled that 
rubber tycoon Tan Kah-kee is a slender, 
old fashioned Chinaman some five feet 
two inches tall and about fifty years of 
age. He founded his rubber business in 
1910 at Singapore, and now enjoys a 
fabulous income which enables him to live 
luxuriously at Amoy, on the coast otf 
Southern China. Uneducated in the west- 
ern sense, and speaking only Chinese & 
Malayan, he has a passion for educational 
philanthropies and makes up each year the 
large deficit of a university which he 
founded at Amoy. He has several times 
visited Europe but professes an unaltera- 
ble resolve not to set foot in the U. S., 
although much of his rubber dealing is 
done with U. S. firms. Although untutored, 
potent Tan Kah-kee has been elevated to 
the rank of Chief Justice of the British- 
fostered “Chinese Court” in Singapore. 
@ Again came reports that Chinese ty- 
coons are hurrying their money out of the 
country as fast as they can. 

@ The re-emergence of Canton as a sep- 
arate Chinese Government was signalized, 
last week, when the British Governor of 


‘Hongkong, Sir Cecil Clementi, received a 


visit from Dictator Li Chai-sum of Canton 
and accorded to him every honor. Sir 
Cecil then prepared to return the Dic- 
tator’s visit by announcing that he would 
go himself in full & formal array to Can- 
ton. 

@ From the remote interior tales con- 
tinued to arrive of marauding bands 
formed by the desperately harassed farm- 
ers to combat the roving armies of the 
militarists. The latest of these Chinese 
Ku-Klux fellowships was reported, last 
week, as existing in remote Szechwan 
Province under the mystic name of Sen 
Bing or Ghost Soldiers. Attired in yellow 
with scarlet turbans and sashes, the lead- 
ers of Sen Bing are said to work “mighty 
incantations rendering their followers su- 
premely brave and immune to Death.” 

@ All seemed quiet, last week at Peking, 
seat of the potent War Lord Chang Tso- 
lin, Dictator of North China. As an ad- 
ministrative measure he was reported to 
have transferred authority in Shantung 
Province from the notorious General 
Chang Tsung-chang (Time, March 7, 
1927) to another subordinate commander, 
Sun Chuan-fang, who not long ago held 
Shanghai in his own right of conquest 
(Time, Oct. 4, 1926, et seg.). Nor did 
War Lord Chang abandon his smooth 
butcherings. Within the week one Kao 
Jen-shan, Columbia graduate and profes- 
sor in Peking, was paraded in a cart and 
publicly shot. Others followed in the cart 
as thousands had preceded. 
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NEW BUILDING METHOD INTRODUCED 








MODERN PLANT 
Recently Completed 


Summer vacationists, not to mention 
those whose lot permits vacationing on 
sunny waters in the winter, may enjoy the 
sport of outboard motorboating to a greater 
extent than ever this season. A great new 
plant has recently been completed for the 
Johnson Motor Company, at Waukegan, 
Ill., designed, built, and equipped by The 
Austin Company. 





MAKING MOTORS 
“Straight line production methods...” 


New Johnson Motor plant, fittingly 
standing on the shore of Lake Michigan 
where many outboard motors, developing 
up to 25 h. p., will push their sport seeking 
cargoes, consists of a handsome two-story 
office building, and single story manufactur- 
ing plant, multi-aisled, with monitors for 
light and ventilation. 

Straight line production methods are 
developed to a remarkable degree in this 
new plant, the embodiment of manufactur- 
ing efficiency. Materials, parts in process, 
assembled motors, all move in an orderly 
procession in one direction to the shipping 
platform. . . another example of America’s 
genius for quantity production making a 
quality product available to many. 


NEW AUSTIN METHOD 
A Solid Foundation 


Over 50 years ago, Samuel Austin started 
in business as a builder. He prospered 
through adherence to certain well-defined 
business principles and policiesof value given 
for value received, in common with a number 
of other deserving firms in the same field. 


AUSTIN 


Complete Building Service 





Twenty years ago, a new and progressive 
idea, different from anything ever before 
known, was inaugurated by The Austin 
Company and offered to industrial firms— 
the first revolutionary step ever taken for 
handling new plant construction projects. 





Instead of making it necessary for a 
manufacturer to engage an architect or 
engineer, a general builder and many sub- 
contractors, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, Austin combined all divisions of the 
work under one head. One national organ- 
ization, The Austin Company, became re- 
sponsible for design, construction and 
equipment of complete industrial plants. 

For the first time, manufacturers could 
know in advance what the total cost would 
be, when the work would be completed 
and the quality of workmanship and 
materials. 


Building Guarantees 


The Austin Company guaranteed as a4 
part of its contract total cost, completion 
date within a specified short time and high 


quality throughout. This new method of 
building met with immediate success be- 
cause it had in addition to its new and 
satisfying guarantees, a background of 
many years’ experience. 

That the Company has grown to be the 
largest of its kind, and that 1927 was the 
most successful year in its history, indicates 
the soundness of the idea, as well as the 
principle of honest value upon which the 
Company has builded. 


General Electric, American Car & Foun- 
dry, American Steel & Wire, General 
Motors, Caterpillar Tractor, hundreds of 
others tried the Austin Method and found 
it delivering maximum value per dollar ex- 
pended. Many of these firms have awarded 
Austin several repeat contracts through 





“.. developing upto 25h. p....”” 


Austin’s 13 Offices from coast to coast. . . 
one company 85 repeat contracts in the 
past twenty years. 

Send the attached Memo, or wire or 
phone the nearest Austin Office for costs, 
layouts, and other iri‘ormation on any type 
or size of building project you may be 
considering. 





NEW PLANT OF THE JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
. designed, built and equipped by The Austin Company.” 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY + Engineers and Builders * Cleveland 


New York Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Detroit Chicago St.Louis Seattle 
Portland Pittsburgh 


Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland We are interested in a 
dite tenissipascadias cn hddiensatioale CR TET ER 


“The Austin Book of Buildings.”’ Individual.................... 


AUSTIN METHOD 


The Austin Company of California 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 


The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


.8q. ft. Send me a personal copy of 
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Brahe’s Globe 

Four hundred years ago Tycho Brahe, 
Danish astronomer, desired silversmiths to 
make him a globe on which should be rep- 
resented, “with exactitude,” the constella- 
tions of the stars. Silversmiths made the 
“undignified fanatic” his globe. It was 
about twelve inches in diameter; its sur- 
face was carved with those bizarre and 
threatening shapes with which the ancients 
first identified the golden processionals of 
the sky. No celestial beast was missing; 
goat, unicorn, fish, lion, hurrying crab 
crowds its shining convexity. After the 
death of the astronomer, his globe became 
famous in the country that had laughed at 
its inventor. A succession of noble famil- 
ies enjoyed its possession; it was spoken 
of as “the great astronomical ball.” A 
month ago, Baron Ralamb, its owner, 
brought the great ball to Manhattan. Last 
week it was displayed to admiring crowds 
at the American Museum of Natural 
History. They were delighted with its 
appearance when they learned that its 
value was $108,000. 
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Black Dwarfs 


In the portraits of the ladies who be- 
longed to that dissolute court managed by 
Louis XIV of France, there often appears 
the dark and ambiguous figure of a black 
dwarf. In an article published by the 
Messenger, famed Negro periodical, one 
J. A. Rogers offers a by no means unlikely 
explanation of the pictorial presence of 
these creatures. 

It is a fact that an African potentate 
presented Queen Maria Theresa, the con- 
sort of Louis, with a Negro dwarf. So 
fond of the monstrous little character did 
the Queen become, that her ladies too 
acquired dwarfs. Soon it became a fashion. 
The affection which these ladies lavished 
upon their horrible pets was touching and 
delightful. Maria Theresa, indeed, would 
often invite her dwarf to sit on her lap. 

Mr. Rogers says that the Queen of 
France gave birth to a female pickaninny 
and that courtiers agreed that the grimaces 
of her dwarf must have frightened her into 
what would otherwise have been a most 
dubious production. The black girl was 
baptized Louise Marie, and sent to a con- 
vent where she stayed until her death. 
French records of the period speak of a 
“black nun.” 

Mr. Rogers’ conclusion: “The Black 
Nun* might have been a mystery in those 
days but in this hardboiled age we are 
inclined to be a bit more sceptical.” 





_ CINEMA 


The New Pictures 








The Latest from Paris is sold by two 
commercial travelers, both birdwitted. 
One is male, the other female. They meet 
on a train where the man in order to have 


_ *The Duc de Saint-Simon mentions this tale in 
his Memoirs. 


the woman to himself cleans the observa- 
tion car of passengers by referring to his 
recent case of the pox. Nothing happens, 
nothing matters beyond the fact that the 
salesman is Ralph Forbes, good looking, 
ineffectual, and the saleswoman is Norma 
Shearer, beautiful, wasted. 


oes ewes 


Soft Living is comedy, cosseted into 
diversion. Insignificant, happy, it sweeps 
along relating how pretty Madge Bellamy, 





Mapce BELLAMY 
She behaved. 


shrewd secretary to a shrewd divorce 
lawyer, marries a millionaire lumberman. 
While the organist fingers, “O Promise 
Me,” she figures the alimony. Knowing 
this, the young husband shows his virtu- 
osity as a shrew-tamer. He takes her to a 
hunting lodge, turns soft living into hard, 
makes her tote wood, build fires, wash 
dishes, pose for him, behave herself. At 
last he drives figures out of the brain of 
the amateur gold digger. John Mack 
Brown is the successful husband of this 
successful picture. 


+ 


The Leopard Lady. She trains the 
big cats. He is a first mate. Together 
they dissolve the mystery of an Austrian 
circus driven somewhat mad by a series 
of murders, a Cossack rider, and his evil 
ape. His repertory of crimes is violent, 
grotesque, allowing Actress Jacqueline 
Logan, the Leopard Lady, to dress in siren 
skirts, to act hysterically in a picture which 
is otherwise emotionally excellent. 


¢ 








The Streets of Shanghai. Not in 
years has a truckload of U. S. Marines 
dashed so madly over rough Chinese roads 
to save the honor of a pretty American 
missionary, lured to a mandarin’s den. 
Heavy with leers, threats, murders and 
stabbings, the dolorous drama follows 
Pauline Starke as the girl who loves 
Marine Kenneth Harlan, who is in turn 
loved by wicked Margaret Livingston. 
Evil sticks up like potatoes in Irish stew. 
It is all excessively Chinese, silly. 





SCIENCE 


Bakersfield Shake 


“God must have tipped him off,” 
sneered the California Graphic at Geolo- 
gist Bailey Willis because the earthquake 
against which he had warned Los Angeles 
had not occurred (Time, Feb. 27). 

Last week the earth shook 90 miles 
from Los Angeles—at dreadfully hot 
Bakersfield. Eight or nine shocks did 
little or no damage. 


olive 
Mt. Roraima 


At that jungle-covered spot of northern 
South America, where Venezuela, British 
Guiana and Brazil touch each other angu- 
larly, is Mt. Roraima, famed among trav- 
elers and explorers. It is a huge wall of 
red rock that rises, like a ruddy tree 
trunk, 1,500 ft. sheer above the surround- 
ing plateau and altogether some 8,500 ft. 
above sea level. It seems unscalable. 

However, a party of explorers from the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
who were back in Manhattan last week 
pallid from malaria, recently reached the 
top by following a ledge* that ran thinly 
up Mt. Roraima from the Brazilian side. 

Atop Mt. Roraima they. found them- 
selves on a remarkably flat tableland, 12 
miles square, something like the flat land 
of Arizona through which the Grand Can- 
yon of the Colorado River cuts. 

From flat Mt. Roraima the explorers— 
T. D. Carter, G. H. H. Tate and G. M. 
Tate (younger brother of G. H. H.)— 
leveled their binoculars across lower flat- 
topped mountains towards Brazil, British 
Guiana and Venezuela. They saw, through 
the frequent rain & mist, water dropping 
in a vertical fall 2,000 feet. They saw 
water flowing south down rills, brooks, 
creeks, rivers to the Amazon and thence 
eastward to the Atlantic; they saw drip- 
ping from jungle trees moisture that was 
to flow north through the muddy Orinoco 
and the cascading Essequibo rivers into 
the Caribbean. 

Quaint birds, animals and_ reptiles 
moved about them—atop Mt. Roraima, 
and on the plateau below. Mr. Carter 
killed a jaguar as it was feeding on its 
kill, a colt. The elder Mr. Tate killed a 
poisonous bushmaster snake five feet long 
just after he had stepped across it in the 
dark. One of their 130 Arecuna Indian 
porters hacked with his machete at a 
14-ft. anaconda until it was dead and ready 
for eating. (Anaconda flesh tastes some- 
thing like chicken.) They snared birds, 
netted insects, disinterred ground plants, 
culled orchids from their treeholds, 
pounced on small beasts. Rare among 
their catches was a variety of the Thomas 
rat, second of its kind ever caught. (The 
first is in the British Museum.) They also 
trapped five strange mice with sharp noses, 
beady eyes and long claws, more a digger 
than a gnawer type of creature. Alto- 
gether in their bales, sacks, boxes and 
cages the explorers brought back to the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
and last week were sorting, 1,260 birds, 
350 mammals, innumerable plants. 











*Discovered first in 1884, but rarely trod 
since, 
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Why drive in fear of 


fying 


Triplex 


—the glass 9 that will not shatter 


Look for the black edge—the seal of Triplex quality 


Every new FORD is equipped with 
a windshield of TRIPLEX—the glass 
that will not shatter 











F you don’t have a fear of flying glass, you ought to. A sur- 

prisingly little jar can shatter and then—from four sides— 
into your eyes—into your cheeks—into your neck—into the 
faces of those behind you—the needle-pointed flying fragments. 


A wicked risk to take when Triplex will protect you 


Triplex is the famous glass used for years in the best foreign 
automobiles and now made in America. It is clear glass with 
no wires to obscure the vision. In a serious crash it will 
crack. But it cannot shatter. It cannot fly. 


Remember this—sixty-five per cent of all injuries to auto- 
mobile passengers are caused by flying glass. And the acci- 
dent need not be serious to cause painful cuts, permanent 
disfigurement, even the loss of your eyes. 


Why gamble? Why risk your children’s eyesight when a 
small investment will protect you? Why go on spoiling your 
automobile pleasure with the constant fear of flying glass? 


Ask your dealer about Triplex or fill out the coupon—for your own peace of mind 


THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA, INC. 
Hoboken Terminal, Hoboken, N. J. 


In Canada: W. E. Phillips Co., Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. In England: The Triplex.Safety Glass Co., Ltd., 
Piccadilly, London 


GENTLEMEN: Without Name 
obligation on my part, 

please mail me the facts Business Address 
about Triplex— the glass 

that will not shatter. Make of Car. ee 
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Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem most im- 


portant. 
SERIOUS 


Porcy—The absorbing details of love 
and life and murder* as practised by 
Negroes on the Charleston docks (TIME, 
Oct. 24). 

CogueTtTE—Helen Hays as a young 
Southern lady who plays too dangerously 
with the fire of caprice (Time, Nov. 21). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—Eugene O’Neill’s 
encyclopedic study of a neurotic woman 
played, through five hours, by the Theatre 
Guild (Time, Feb. 13). 

Other well regarded serious plays: Es- 
CAPE, Civic REPERTORY PRODUCTIONS, 
Marco MILtions. 


MELODRAMA 


Tue TRIAL oF Mary Ducan—A chorus 
girl is charged with murder, her trial with 
excitement (Trme_, Oct. 3). 

Rope—Shot-gun weddings, lynchings, 
seductions, religious fanatics and other 
exciting topics of Tennessee (Time, March 
5). 

* Tue Sment Hovse—What a sadistic 
Chinaman does to people he doesn’t like 
(Time, Feb. 20). 

INTERFERENCE—The black hand in a 
well-fitted kid glove (Time, Oct. 31). 

Another able melodrama—DracvuLa. 

FUNNY 

Tue TAMING OF THE SHREW—Shake- 
speare with as many modern improvements 
as a well-equipped bungalow (Time, Nov. 
7). 

Tue Docrtor’s Dmemma-—- Bernard 
Shaw, revived, conducts an uncharitable 
clinic on the ailments of the medical pro- 
fession (Time, Dec. 5). 

Tue Command To Love—A diplomat 
who is also a man of affaires (TIME, 
Oct. 3). 

Tue Royat Famity—High class actors 
playing high class actors (TIME, Jan. 9). 

Parts Bounp—A very stylish marriage 
which just avoids getting into the divorce 
court (TrmE, Jan. 9). 

Other laughing matters—THE QUEEN’s 
HvusBaANnD, THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY, 
BURLESQUE. 

MUSICAL 

For songs, shins, and scintillations see 
Funny Face, Show Boat, Good News, A 
Connecticut Yankee, Manhattan Mary, 
Keep Shufflin’, Take the Air. 

—_s —- 

New Plays in Manhattan 

The Bachelor Father. “Legitimate” is 
a phrase used to describe those stage pro- 
ductions which are neither cinemas nor 
vaudeville acts; it is perhaps paradoxical 
that legitimate plays have of late shown 
an increasing tendency to concentrate 
upon the question of illegitimate children. 
Plots are hung often upon the query; 


*The villain and murderer, one Crown, hither- 
to ably impersonated by Jack Carter, will hence- 
forth be impersonated by Paul Robeson, famed 
Negro singer and actor. Several songs deleted 
from Crown’s role will be put back for Mr. 
Robeson to sing. 


“Whose baby are you?” The Bachelor 
Father was brought to Broadway by 
David Belasco, who has so frequently been 
called the dean of Manhattan theatrical 
producers that he always wears a canonical 








JUNE WALKER 
From Koo to coo. 


collar. It deals gently and tenderly with 
a lovable old libertine who, in his dotage, 
calls his bastards to him from the ends 
of the earth that he may be entertained 
by inspecting the consequences of his sin. 
There are, as he thinks, three of these. 
One, a girl, is a shy little songbird from 
Italy, whose mother was a reckless diva; 
one is an impetuous English youth; the 
third is Antoinette Flagg, a saucy minx 
from the back alleys of Manhattan. The 
three of them gather in Sir Basil Winter- 
ton’s capacious mansion; soon it becomes 
apparent that they regard their father 
rather than themselves as the proper ob- 
ject of a critical inspection. Having in- 
spected, they decide to adopt him, and he, 
bewildered but delighted, decides to keep 
his children. But one of them, the Eng- 
lish youth, to the great disgust of Sir Basil, 
turns out to be the son of another father 
and immediately sets about marrying the 
opera singer’s offspring. To Sir Basil’s 
further chagrin, the U. S. illegitimate, 
whose coy and daring cajoleries have made 
her his “favorite little bastard,” falls in 
love with his solicitor; when she has 
achieved her father’s consent to their 
marriage, she calls the curtain down by 
prettily observing: “Well, anyway, it will 
be the first wedding in this family!” 
Despite the preoccupations of its plot, 
this drama is as innocuous and sweet as 
vanilla ice-cream. June Walker plays the 
part of Sir Basil’s U. S. representative with 
soft and flexible insouciance. Bred in Chi- 


cago, she made her stage debut in the 
chorus of Hitchy Koo, and has since taken 
its verbal last syllable for a motto. Often, 
she coos the most extravagant slang that 
can be found for her tissue-paper tongue 
to enwrap. She has done this in Six Cylin- 
der Love, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, The 
Love Nest. 
on 

Marriage on Approval. A year ago 
the same play, except for minor details. 
was offered under the simple title Trial 
Marriage. As it was then, it is now, a too 
wordy, too self-serious story of a wistful 
but determined chit who refused to marry 
the man she loved until she had tried liv- 
ing with him, and who then, through the 
machinations of a reedy villain, goes to 
jail for a shooting instead of to church 
for a wedding. Sadder and less idiotic, she 
gets out in time for the last act. The ac- 
tion of the play is ample but is gathered 
after too many innings of intense conver- 
sation. Phyllis Povah acts it well. 





Improvisations in June. Big business 
men are unpopular with playwrights and 


‘U. S. big business men are unpopular with 


Europeans. In this, the latest addition to 
the Civic Repertory catalogue, a German 
playwright, Max Mohr, neglecting the 
scented graces at which his title hints, 
amuses himself by tossing medicine balls 
at the ugly face of a U. S. money glutton. 
His satire, which was immensely successful 
in Europe, is sophisticated and_ senti- 
mental; it is probable that even the most 
hardened plutocrat who watches the un- 
folding of the myth will feel less shamed 
than delighted when the young lovers, 
scorning a rich villain’s bribe, exit with 
laughter and on horseback. 
<i 

The Wrecker. What a to-do in the 
offices of the Great Trunk Line! A crimi- 
nal, a nameless fiend, is, everyone feels 
almost certain, going to continue his series 
of express train demolishments by wreck- 
ing the night flyer. To the great dismay 
of the little group waiting around for 
something to happen, he does just this; 
then the president of the road, on the 
point of naming the dastard’s name, is 
shot down by some mysterious hand. 

After this, the chase begins in earnest. 
There is an excellent scene in a signal 
tower wherein the very arch criminal 
actually appears, in coy and terrifying 
disguise, to prove that he can wreck play- 
goers’ nerves as well as express trains. At 
the end of a somewhat talky mystery play, 
which will, however, cause the susceptible 
to shiver, the wrecker makes known his 
identity and jumps out a window. 





° 





Keep Shufflin’ is for those who like 
capering, singing, cuckoo coons. Flourney 
Miller and Aubrey Lyles, the lazy and 
fantastic brace of dark comedians who 
slouched with such comic melancholy 
through Shuffle Along, are again on hand. 
They organize the Equal Got League, a 
millennial society which is even funnier 
than the Knights of the Green Forest; Mr. 
Miller is its cunning and listless leader, 
Mr. Lyles his henchman. There are also 
more strenuous Bedlamites from Harlem 
who break into loud melodious ululations; 
there is a skilful and frantically energetic 
black and blues orchestra and marty lively 
tappers and prancers of whom one, name 
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unspecified, brandishes her mahogany 
limbs with incredibly vicious abandon. 





Maya Banned 


It would be cause for bewilderment if 
a Manhattan theatre season could pro- 
ceed to its conclusion without interference 
from the District Attorney. When Maya 
(Time, Mar. 5) was offered to playgoers, 
some one of them apparently found, in its 
glum survey of a poetized prostitute, the 


touch of pitch. Last week the wardens of | 


the peace, in the dreary discharge of their 
duties, promised to arrest any one who 
attempted to reopen the play after it had 
been removed from the stage. It was re- 
moved. 


(SE ES ae 


Do Re Mi 


In Manhattan, last week, the Society of 
Arts and Sciences gave its first gold medal 
for music to Bandman John Philip Sousa, 
whose musical trekking up to now has 
covered more than 1,200,000 miles. 








In Minneapolis, Ignace Jan Paderewski 








rose three hours before his accustomed | 
time to give a special concert in his pri- | 
vate car for ten Catholic nuns whose vows | 


forbade them attending a public concert. 


In St. Louis, the Symphony Society | 


summarized its season, professed itself 
well-pleased with its six guest conductors, 
announced the same varied fare for next 
season—with Emil Oberhoffer conducting 
the first four weeks, Bernardino Molinari 
the next four, then two other guests to be 
announced later. 


In Philadelphia, it became general talk 
that plans were on foot for a $15,000,000 
opera house to have two auditoriums— 
one of 3,500-4,000 capacity for orchestral 
concerts, for the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company and for visits of the 
Metropolitan; the other of 1,200-1,500 
for the Philadelphia forum and intimate 
recitals. 


In Honolulu, one George P. Mossman 
made a ukulele that can be heard a half a 
mile away. Ukuleleman Mossman once 
worked for fifteen years to make a per- 
fect violin, gave it up finally on the 
grounds that the violin was not a local in- 
strument. His ukuleles since, have earned 
him the title of “Hawaiian Strad.” 


Prince Joachim Albrecht of Prussia, 
53, second cousin of Wilhelm II, and a tal- 
ented musician-composer-conductor, was 
enroute to Manhattan last week on the 
SS Majestic. Tactlessness on the pari of 
his U. S. agent caused the International 
Dental Foundation for Chicago to cancel 
a symphony concert for charity which His 
Royal Highness was to have conducted in 
Manhattan. “We feel so disappointed.” 
radioed officials of the Foundation to 
Prince Joachim Albrecht. He 








radioed | 


back: “News excites me very much,” and | 


was expected to patch up the concert 
arrangements. 
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forNour Safety 


13 out of 100 automobile accidents are 
caused by skids, most of which are pre- 
ventable by use of WEED Chains. 
Don’t leave your WEEDS in the garage 
at home, for springtime roads and 
streets areslippery, and springtime mud 
is skiddy. If you heed the Devil Indif- 
ference you may find yourself in trouble 
when you least expect it. Remember 
“Wet Rubber Slips— Weed Steel 
Chains grip!” 

It’s easy to buy WEEDS—they’re sold 
everywhere. You can identify genuine 
WEED Chains by their red connecting 
hooks, gray galvanized side chains and 
brassplated steel cross chains with the 
name WEED stamped on every hook. 
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AERO NAUTICS 





French Week 


France established three important air 
routes last week. A passenger line was 
started between London and Cannes, pearl 
of the French Riviera. Another was begun 
between Southampton and Cherbourg, 
where the English Channel is generally 
rough. But most important of all, France 
began air mail service to South America. 

More than 7,000 miles lie between Paris 
and Buenos Aires, a rail and boat journey 
of three Weeks, but letters will soon pass 
from one to the other in ten days. Planes 
will carry mail from Paris to Toulouse, to 
Alicante, Tangier, Casablanca, and Dakar 
on Cape Verde off the coast of Africa. A 
special boat will carry the mail to the 
most northeasterly point of Brazil. And 
there planes will again take up the burden, 
resuming service to the Argentine, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Chile, Paraguay. Charge for one 
letter: circa 30¢. 

Plans for this oceanic route were com- 
pleted last December when the Chamber 
of Deputies granted a 60,000,000-franc 
subsidy. These plans were hurried into 
operation last week because the Germans 
were hurrying forward with competition. 





Flying Matters 


In Japan, four aviators were in training 
for the long and arduous flight to the U. S. 
across the Pacific. “I consider myself 
already a dead man,” was their oft- 
repeated toast. Last week one of the four, 
Yukichi Goto, went up as observer for 
another pilot. Their plane crashed and he 
was burned to death. Dauntless, his three 
comrades trained on. 


Planes rise slowly with a heavy load, 
requiring long (and expensive) landing 
fields. W. R. Turnbull, Canadian, an- 
nounced last week that he had invented 
a successful variable pitch propeller, by 
the use of which planes can rise more 
quickly, can even back up. The angle of 
the blades on his propeller may be changed 
while in motion, thereby affecting the 
strength of his motor like a shift of gears 
on an automobile. The Canadian Air 
Force tested with optimism. 


At St. Petersburg, Fla., her 104th birth- 
day duly celebrated, Mrs. Catherine Fen- 
ton of Jamestown, N. Y., went up for her 
first airplane ride last week. She rode 
with George W. Haldeman, who piloted 
Ruth Elder to a spot in the Atlantic some- 
where near the Azores. Said Mrs. Fenton: 
“T am happy, O, so happy.” 


At St. Petersburg, Fla., nineteen-year- 
old Jeanne Durand wanted to set a new 
world’s record for a parachute jump. 
Last week she climbed onto the wing of a 
plane, 15,000 feet in the air, and let go. 
Her parachute caught on the plane and she 
faced certain death until Dr. R. L. Ellis, 
her pilot, brought the ship safely to earth 
on one wheel and a wing tip, leaving her 
safe, grateful. 


Prizes of $5,000 for the development of 


aviation among college men have been 
offered by Grover C. Loening, designer of 
the Loening amphibian airplane. A race 
will be held at Mitchell Field on June 23 
when college men, in their own or bor- 
rowed planes, will race for money. The 
race will be conducted under the auspices 
of the National Aeronautic Association 
with these judges: Col. Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, 
Reginald L. Brooks, Secretary of War for 
Aviation F. Trubee Davison, Thomas 
Hitchcock Jr. 


In Holland, little children do not want 
to be Lindberghs. They want to fly one 
of “Uncle Tony’s” ships. Anthony H. G. 
Fokker is the Dutch boy’s model of great- 
ness. He wants to make Holland an air 
power. Last week he made plans for regu- 
lar service between Holland and the great 
Dutch Island of Java 9,000 miles away. 
Amsterdam is already linked with London, 
Paris, Berlin by daily air lines. 


The Wocl Growers and Stockinen’s As- 
sociation of South Dakota recently hired 
two fliers to eliminate coyotes from their 
sheep-grazing lands. In one day’s hunting 
Charles Orlup and Earl Wilson shot down 
68. 


W. E. Bird had been refused a pilot’s 
license by the San Diego Air Control 
Board. His home-made monoplane had 
also been pronounced unfit to fly. Yet last 
week he took it into the air with four pas- 
sengers, nose-dived 300 feet to earth while 
trying to avoid a midair crash with a big 
Maddux plane. Mr. Bird and his four 
passengers were killed instantly. The 
home-made monoplane was a_ twisted 
wreck in a field near Oldtown, Calif. 


The Rev. L. Daniels, it became- known 
last week, uses a white-painted plane to 
visit his parishioners in Welcannia, New 
South Wales. His plane is labelled 
“CHURCH OF ENGLAND.” 


° 








Air Story 


Major Gorden Reel, former New York 
State Highway Commissioner and an 
officer in the Air Service Reserve, last 
week told the New York Exchange Club 
a tale of the air. Told he: 

“A certain instructor, irritated at the 
cautious progress and boasting manner of 
his flying pupil, decided to test the old 
swimming hole belief. They took off on 
an instruction flight in a machine with 
dual controls, one for the instructor and 
the other for the student. 

“After they had been up a while, the 
instructor unhooked his control stick, 
showed it to the student, and threw it 
overboard with a great flourish and a 
malicious grin. 

“The student, apparently hastening to 
assent to what seemed to be an implied 
order, unhooked his control stick, hurled 
it over, and grinned back. 

“The instructor’s imprecations were lost 
in the roar of the motor, but he lost no 


time in adjusting his belt and parachute. 
He climbed out and dropped. 

“No sooner had he disappeared than the 
student pulled out from under his suit a 
duplicate control stick, which his fellow- 
students had advised him to take on his 
trip. He adjusted it carefully and came 
slowly down to earth, circling about the 
descending instructor with his right thumb 
pressed against his nose and his four 
fingers extended upward and outward, and 
with the smile still shining on his face.” 

—< 


Law & Order 


Whirring motors in the air kept Emil 
Glatt and his wife from sleeping, fright- 
ened his chickens to death, made his cows 
stingy, annoyed his horses. So last week 
he went to court in Nebraska, asking 
$10,000 damages from the Standard Air- 
craft Corporation and an injunction to 
prevent planes from flying low over his 
farm. 

Legal intricacies such as this are by 
no means the least of aviation’s concern. 
Forty-eight states are seeking the perfect 
code to answer all such problems. Eager 
to be in the forefront of trail-blazers, 
New York State last week passed ‘‘model” 
bills for the regulation of fliers and air- 
craft and the development of aviation, 
suggesting: “Other states please copy.” 

Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh flew 
to Albany, along with other famed avi- 
ators, to speak in favor of the New York 
program. He was heard with wild enthusi- 
asm by a joint session of the New York 
Legislature, which had not gathered to 
hear a stranger from without since Prince 
Henry of Prussia went to Albany in 1002. 








Back-Fire 

Because he was not the cinema type, 
Clarence Duncan Chamberlin nearly lost 
his chance to fly across the Atlantic, which 
he did in the Columbia, setting a world’s 
record for long-distance non-stop flight 
which still stands. Tersely, without dra- 
matics, in his new book Record Flights*, he 
tells of bitter quarrels with Charles A. 
Levine, his passenger on the flight to Ger- 
many, owner of the ship, who wanted a 
pilot who would film well when came the 
time to take the movies. 

Picturesque Bert Acosta, who later flew 
to France with Byrd, and ill-starred Lloyd 
Bertaud, who later was lost attempting 
the flight to Rome in Old Glory, were 
favored by Mr. Levine. Col. Chamberlin 
got the job because Inventor Giuseppe M. 
Bellanca, designer of the Columbia, said 
he flew well no matter how he filmed and 
weighed a lot less than either Acosta or 
Bertaud. 

In the very midst of all the heated bick- 
ering, meanwhile, Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh set out from the very field where 
the Columbia lay fueled and ready to 
start, touching ground again 33 hours and 
29 minutes later in mad Paris. Chamber- 
lin had to be content to finish second in 
the race across the Atlantic. Half in ad- 
miration, he reports Mr. Levine in love 
with flying. Halfway across the Atlantic 
Enthusiast Levine forced the Columbia 
into a 17,000-foot drop from which she was 
extracted with difficulty. Over Germany, 

*Recorp Fricuts—Clarence D. Chamberlin 
—Dorrance ($2.50). 
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T’S reduce the question of filing 
equipment to simple terms. 


Obviously, the chief function of a 
letter file is to hold letters, and pro- 
tect them. Filing clerks like files that 
have easy, rolling drawers, that mate- 
rial may be filed or removed quickly. 
GF file drawers are noted for their 
smooth, almost effortless movement. 


Filing clerks like quick releasing 
follower blocks so there is no strain- 


ing or pinching to release a crowded 
line of folders. GF follower blocks 


release instantly, yet hold rigidly 


until released. 


These GF file drawers are 28 inches 
deep. And, with the unusually com- 
pact follower, you get the greatest 
filing capacity per dollar, you can 


find in any file you can buy. 


In the GF 700 Line Files, you not 
only find the admirable qualities 
listed, but a completely diversified 
line to meet every filing need. Too, 
your investment is a permanent 
one, due to ever-lasting steel con- 
struction and baked enamel finish. 
Coupled with these points are the 
exceptionally low prices for files of 
this quality. The GF Allsteel dealer 
in your city will show them to you. 


Ask for GF “700 LINE” Files. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Canadian Plant, Toronto 


Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities 


The GF Allsteel Line: Filing Cabinets - Shelving 
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Levine ordered the plane flown until 
the last drop of gas was gone, forcing an 
accident when a landing had to be made 
on rough ground. After each accident, 
said Mr. Levine in effect: “Wasn’t that 
fun?” 

Inventor Bellanca holds Col. Chamber- 
lin’s unqualified admiration. He reveals 
that Bellanca was spurned by the War De- 
partment in 1917 and 1918 when he 
offered to build a bombing plane, powered 
with two Liberty motors, that would have 
a speed of 183 miles an hour fully loaded 
with bombs, machine guns, and crew. The 
Government laughed at this Sicilian 
dreamer, although he always lived up to 
his promises. Incidentally, the plans still 
exist today and Col. Chamberlin believes 
that the ship, if built, would “outperform 
any bombing plane now in the possession 
of the Army or Navy of the United 
States.” 

Others recognized Bellanca’s merit. Col. 
Chamberlin reports that Lindbergh tried 
to buy the Columbia from Mr. Levine and 
the Wright Company, which supplied the 
motor. Both refused to sell, satisfied that 
his attempt to fly to Paris alone and in a 
land machine was “suicide.” 

In his book Col. Chamberlin gives 
thanks to Carl B. Allen, reporter on avia- 
tion for the New York World, who helped 
him write it. In the trade Allen would be 
known as a “ghost-writer.” 
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Vitamins 

To knowledge of the five vitaminic in- 
gredients of foods, which make life live- 
able, Dr. Herbert McLean Evans of the 
University of California last week joined 
news of a sixth. 

The five previously known are: Vitamin 
A, which stimulates body growth; Vitamin 
B, which prevents neuritis (beri-beri is 
the characteristic disease when Vitamin B 
is lacking); Vitamin C, which prevents 
scurvy (see below); Vitamin D, which 
prevents rickets; and Vitamin E, which 
must be present if an animal is to be 
fertile. 

To young rats Dr. Evans, head of the 
University of California’s department of 
anatomy, fed all five vitamins with nour- 
ishing, highly purified casein and re-crys- 
tallized cane sugar. The rats remained half 
grown and sexually immature. Previous 
experiments had shown that rats given 
food that contained the five vitamins 
thrived normally. Clearly, Dr. Evans’ diet 
lacked some element present but not 
recognized in the foods of foregoing vita- 
min experiments. 

Fresh lettuce was added to the rats’ 
meals. The animals swiftly waxed mature 
in all respects. Dr. Evans fed others liver 
with the basic regimen. Liver, too, ef- 
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fectively matured them. Dr. Evans and 
his aides decided that both liver and let- 
tuce contained some element the lack of 
which prevented physical maturity. They 
reduced that common element of lettuce 
and liver to a form that was relatively 
pure as a physical preparation but in- 
tricately complex as a chemical compound. 
They named it Vitamin F and guarded 
well their research. Immediately upon the 
public announcement last week, Dr. Evans 
took train for Manhattan, and a long 
awaited trip to Europe. 


Back & forth across the paved court- 
yard of Manhattan’s Bellevue Hospital, 
Arctic Explorer Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
rugged as a caribou, strode last week with 
ten meat-eating companions. On nothing 
but fresh killed meat did they subsist dur- 
ing the week, and nothing other than fresh 
meat were they to eat for fourteen days. 
If at the end of a fortnight, none had 
scurvy, if in no case were legs and thighs 
splotched with extravasated blood, if no 
gums swelled spongily, if mucous mem- 
branes oozed no blood (scorbutic symp- 
toms), then Explorer Stefansson would 
have proved—better than biologists could 
have proved in experiments with rats— 
that meat, at least freshly killed meat, 
contains Vitamin C and prevents scurvy, 
scourge of seafarers and Arctic explorers. 
Murder 


When the jury of eleven married men 
and one widower filed into the Chicago 
Criminal Court last week, Dr. Amante 
Rongetti, proprietor of a Chicago hospital, 
the prisoner, stood up. The jury foreman 
silently passed the written verdict to the 
court clerk, who read aloud in courtly 
monotone: 

“Guilty and we fix his punishment at 
death.” 

It was the first time in the U. S., accord- 
ing to the prosecuting attorneys, that a 
physician had been given a death sentence 
as penalty for having performed an abor- 
tion, although many a one has been fined 
or imprisoned. The crime is fairly com- 
mon, say sociologists, in the U. S. and is 
increasing. Although abortions are ex- 
ceedingly dangerous to the health & life 
of a woman, they are relatively simple 
operations to perform. Death is usually 
an untoward accident. 

Convicted Dr. Rongetti’s operation— 
upon the body of one Miss Loretta J. En- 
ders of Chicago—was replete with rude ac- 
cidents: 

1) The baby was born alive. After it 
died of neglect Dr. Rongetti ordered it 
tossed into a furnace. 

2) He permitted the delivered mother 
to contract blood poison, from which she 
died. 

3) He refused to perform another 
operation that might have saved her life 
because, “She had no money.” 

4) He refused to let her go to a public 
hospital for fear of revealing his abortion. 

5) He refused to let a priest shrive her 
before her death, for the same reason. 

6) He issued a false death certificate, 
declaring that she had died of heart 
disease. 

All this constituted premeditated murder 
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decided the jury. Dr. Rongetti will, 
unless his lawyers can prevent, die in the 
electric chair, the first to do so in Illinois, 


which has hitherto despatched its con- | 


victed murderers by hanging. 
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Gall Expeller 


As important to internal medicine as | 


insulin, declared doctors at Northwestern 
University medical school last week, is the 
intestinal secretion just discovered by Pro- 
fessor Andrew Conway Ivy and his physi- 
ology research associates there. Ingested 
fats and meats, plus the gastric juices, 
make the intestines secrete a something 
which causes a normal gall bladder to 
contract and thus empty its contents into 
the intestinal tract where they are needed 
to help the body properly assimilate its 
food. If the gall bladder—a bulbous sack 
3 in. long by 1 in. to 14 in. in diameter 
connected with the liver, spleen & pan- 
creas—does not empty its own secretions, 
not only is food absorption distorted, but 
gallstones and jaundice are apt to result. 
By having such secretion available as 
medicine for their patients (the North- 
western men last week continued their 
efforts to obtain it in pure & therapeutic 
form), doctors will be enabled to help 
impaired gall bladders function health- 
fully. 


Made to See 


Last week the New York Times printed 
the following dramatic despatch from 
Washington, Pa.: “Totally blind since she 
was less than a year old, 13-year-old Mary 
Grabowsky, second daughter of Walter 
Grabowsky, a poor miner of Coal Center, 
this county, walked out of the Washington 
Hospital today, scarcely able to conceal 
her delight and asking officers of the Red 
Cross to hurry her home that she might 
see her mother for the first time. 


“Mary was to have been sent to the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind. A rare operation, performed a few 
days ago on her right eye by Dr. J. B. 
McMurray of the Washington Hospital 
staff, technically known as an optical iri- 
dectomy, was today pronounced a suc- 
COs. .s % 

“The girl contracted a skin disease when 
a baby, and later abscesses which formed 
on her eyes, presumably through inatten- 
tion, rendered her sightless. 

“Filled with pity, and remembering his 
Master’s art, a Catholic priest, by taking 
the girl to the Red Cross, enabled this 
Mary to see. Great miracle among great 
miracles was again brought to pass, this 
time by mundane skill.” 


For scientists this despatch lacked pro- 
fessional interest. Such an operation, al- 
though delicate and demanding high skill | 
in the use of fine knives, had been done 
previously and with relative frequency. 
But rarely before had human interest 
been keyed to so lofty a pitch. 

A Roman Catholic priest, remembering | 
‘i great miracle among his Master’s great | 
miracles, had led this blind child to the | 





surgeon. He it was who had made this | 
Mary to see. 
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No.3 of a series inspired by the re- 
port of Secretary Hoover's Com- 
mittee On Elimination of Waste. 






A STEADY HAND AT THE CONTROLS 


In manufacturing the nation’s telephones 
Western Electric must make more than 
110,000 different kinds of parts, assemble 
them into thousands of apparatus units, and 
build these units into the operating com- 
municating system. 

A manufacturing activity of such propor- 
tions would involve the danger of extensive 
waste were the program of production not 
so thoroughly co-ordinated. 

Western Electric has made substantial prog- 
ress in the solution of this problem by the 
application of an accurate schedule system to 
every phase of the complicated operations, 
from purchase of raw material, through pro- 
cess of manufacture, and on through distribu- 
tion to customer. Moreover, where outside 
sources of supply of partially fabricated ma- 
terials have proven inadequate or unreliable 
it has created as a part of itself a group of re- 
lated industries. 

Sure-handed control enables this Company 
todeliverits widerangeof output when needed 
thus eliminating the wastes of uncontrolled 
production. 
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RELIGION 





Fitch’s Faith 

For Presbyterians, the Virgin birth is 
a bone of contention which fundamental- 
ists will not permit liberals to bury. Re- 
cently Rev. Dr. Albert Parker Fitch, 
famed modernist, was installed in the pul- 
pit of the Park Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. Last week, Rev. Dr. Walter 
Duncan Buchanan, fundamentalist, filed 
with the Presbyterian General Assembly a 
complaint about Dr. Fitch. At the annual 
meeting of the assembly, this year to be 
held at Tulsa, Okla., late in May, Presby- 
terian squabbles are given a good thor- 
ough airing. This may be one of the 
squabbles which will enliven this year’s 
session: New York Presbytery against the 
field. 
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Tolstoy to Shaw 


The smart retort to, “Do you want a 
fight?” is still, of course, “Sir, I am a 
Tolstoyan!” 

Last wéek, however, it was revealed at 
London that Count Leo Tolstoy (1828- 
1910), although an apostle of religious 
humility and the other cheek, once made a 
sharp retort to Bernard Shaw. The occa- 
sion was the submission by Mr. Shaw of 
several of his works for criticism to the 
Count. Tolstoy’s letter in reply was re- 
leased, in London, by erudite Mr. Aylmer 
Maude, now collecting and _ translating 
Tolstoyana. 


The letter, in part: . Dear Mr. 





Shaw, life is a great and serious affair. 
. You are not sufficiently serious. . . . 
The questions you deal with are of such 
enormous importance that . .. to make 
them the subject of satires may easily do 
harm.” 
Expounding his own views of religion in 











©Keystone 
Tue Late Leo Totstoy 


“You are not sufficiently serious.” 


contrast to Shavian materialism, Count 
Tolstoy concluded: 

“The difference in our views is merely 
this: That. according to you. mankind’s 
improvement will be accomplished when 








He wanted a home to be proud of 
and—he wanted it right away 


HE family was tired of summer hotels. 

They wanted a comfortable summer home 
—a house with plenty of big airy rooms. The 
father had worked out an ideal plan. But the 
dread of building details and the cost had 
always held him back. 

Then, one day, late in the spring, he learned 
of the Hodgson method. He found that these 
charming houses could be quickly and easily 
erected wherever he chose. No delays—no 
building worries. He wanted a summer home 
to be proud of . . . he got it. Every sum- 


mer the family lives in the Hodgson House 
illustrated above. 

Hodgson Houses are made in_ sections. 
Shipped to you all ready to erect. No costly 
skilled labor required. 

There are Hodgson Houses for every need. 
New catalog AP gives complete information. 
For free copy, address E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston; 6 East 39th St., 
New York; Bradenton, Florida. 


HODGSON Afouses 


ordinary people become supermen, or 
fresh supermen are produced; while in my 
opinion it will occur when men disencum- 
ber the true religions of Christianity from 
all the accretions which deter them, and 
when all, uniting in the understanding of 
life which lies at the base of all, realize 
their reasonable relation to the world’s 
eternal origin and accept the guidance for 
life which flows therefrom. ‘i 





Seven Week Revivalist 


Having delivered himself of opinions 
upon the Bible (‘‘a bloody book”), upon 
the many cases of substitution to be found 
in the streets of St. Louis (“I can show 
you a thousand”), and upon an enormous 
number of other topics*, famed evangel- 
ist and onetime baseball player Billy Sun- 
day last week prepared to conclude his 
seven-week revival meeting in the city 
which was once perfumed by the aroma of 
Anheuser-Busch or other famed brands of 
beer. 

He spoke, in a last sermon, of prayer: 
“God always answers prayer—‘Yes.’ ‘No.’ 
‘Wait.’—but He always answers. .. .” 

Of piety: “Going to church doesn’t 
make you a Christian any more than going 
to a garage makes you an automobile. 

39 


In another sermon he described the 
scene which would take place when he 
arrived in Heaven. First he will shake 
hands with Jesus and thank Him for com- 
ing to the world and for calling Billy Sun- 
day to His work. He, Billy Sunday, will 
then say, in case his “hunch” bears fruit 
and he dies before Mrs. Sunday: “I left 
Nell and the children down there on earth 
and Id like to hang around the gate here 
to meet them.” Jesus, Mr. Sunday 
thought, would reply in these terms: “All 
right, Bill, just sit down there. They'll 
come right through here. . . . There’s the 
biggest bunch from St. Louis you ever 
saw. 

Evangelist Sunday made another proph- 
ecy, anent his stop in St. Louis. “We'll 
talk about the campaign we held here for 
millions of years,” he said. With parables 
and epigrams he summarized the serious 
topic of his sermon, Eternal Life: “Man 
tries to whitewash himself when God wants 
to wash him white... . Don’t let God 
hang a ‘For Rent’ sign in the mansion he’s 
ate for you. . It’s up to you. 

It’s up to you... .” 

‘In his very last sermon, Billy Sunday 
again refe ‘rred to his seven week revival 
meeting. ‘As long as you live you'll never 
see another meeting like this one. 

This last sermon had a text, taken from 
Exodus VIII., 10: “And he said ‘Tomor- 
row.’ ” Billy Sunday said: “Tomorrow— 
that’s the soft lounge on which multitudes 
lie down to be lulled into an eternal sleep.” 

“The next time you come in here youll 
see my face and hear my voice in your 
imagination. You will note this spot where 
the platform stood and you will imagine 
me standing here. Say, Jesus, I’m through 
in St. Louis. Though I never walk the 
streets of St. Louis again in the flesh, I 

*As: “Americanism;” “The Moral Leper;” 
“The Devil’s Boomerang” (for men only); 
“Chickens Come Home to Roost” (for men 
only); “What Shall the End Be?;” “Nuts for 
Skeptics to Crack” (anti-evolution). 
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shall walk them in the spirit. Often in 
spirit I shall come to the Locust street 
entrance of the Coliseum, where those 
fine policemen have met me for seven 
weeks. .. .” Billy Sunday reached for 
his overcoat and let the converts come up 
to him through a trap door in the stage. 
It had been a highly successful revival 
meeting. _Mr. Sunday had made 7,049 
converts and $20,671. Of the latter figure 
he remarked, “I was in debt $17,000. Now 
I'm going to get out of the hole.” 
Evangelist Sunday paid little attention 
to the complaint made by a local minister 
that he had shown signs of commercialism 
in his recent Chicago revival. His Man 
Friday, Ralph T. Finley, of the local com- 
mittee, announced from the Coliseum 
platform that all the proceeds from that 
revival had been pledged to the Pacific 
Garden Mission, where Sunday himself 


‘had been converted. 


Mr. Sunday had come to St. Louis from 
West Frankfort, Ill., famed gang battle- 
field, of whose alleged viciousness he said 
this to St. Louis citizens: ‘““There’s just as 


good folks up there as ever lived... a 
lot of St. Louis crooks went down there 
and hid behind machine guns. .. .” On 


leaving St. Louis, Evangelist Sunday will 
proceed to Iola, Kan., for six weeks of 
pouncing, bouncing, trouncing preaching; 
then he will go to Greenville, N. C. 


~~ 


The Faithful 


Are scientists irreligious? 

A valuable handbook, soon to be pub- 
lished, will be Who’s Who in American 
Jewry. To the Hebrew scientists whose 
names will appear therein was despatched 
a questionnaire to determine their religious 
affiliations. Seven perecent of the scientists 
had none, 4.6% mentioned none, the rest 
had definite religious affiliations. 

Are rural communities devout? 

At the Congregationalist conference in 
Chicago, Dr. Malcolm Dana, Director of 
Town & Country department of the Con- 
gregational Church Extension Board for 
the past ten years, made a lugubrious con- 
fession. He said: “As a result of four 
years study of rural conditions, we find 
that only one-fifth of country people go 
to church. There are 101,000 town and 
country churches in America. Two-fifths 
of them are standing still or losing ground. 
There are 38,000 rural churches, or 42% 
of all, which have no pastors. . . .” 
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Scientists 


In 1906 the Church of Christ, Scientist 
had 635 churches and 85,717 members. 
Last week the results of a new census were 
published; they showed that the Church 
of Christ, Scientist, during what has been 
a period of decline or passivity for many 
other Christian denominations, has now 
increased its membership to 202,008 and 
the number of its churches to 1.912. 


Coincident with the reports of the suc- 
cess enjoyed by this enterprising faith, 
were reports of a book which has been 
written about its founder, Mrs. Mary 
Baker Glover Patterson Eddy. The name 
of the book is Memoirs of Mary Baker 
Eddy; its author was Adam H. Dickey, 
who during the closing years of Mrs. 
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“Most marvelous of sights to man” 





The Grand Canyon 


Season June 1 to October 1 


This matchless view of the grandest 
of earth’s gorges was sketched from 
the splendid new Union Pacific 
Grand Canyon Lodge, on the brink 
of the lofty North Rim, Grand 
Canyon National Park. 


See this mighty chasm 220 miles 
in winding length, a mile deep, 
and 13 miles wide, through which 
the rampaging Colorado River has 
ploughed the inner granite gorge, 
flanked by gigantic towers and 
temples gloriously colored from 
the palettes of the gods. 


This awe-inspiring abyss is but one 
attraction on the Union 
Pacific Utah-Arizona 
tour, which includes also 


Zion National Park 
Cedar Breaks 
Bryce Canyon 

Kaibab National Forest 
Huge mountains, deep 
canyons, rosy red and 
marble white. Vast fairy 
cities of stone, amazing- 
ly realistic — glowing 


clang tea ARTS FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY ©222°20°0°°%°%°°7""" 
Cc. J. COLLINS, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 207 


Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me complete information including cost, and booklet. 
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with ever-changing colors. 
Colorful deserts, ancient ruins, 
beautiful forests alive with deer, 
cliff dwellings, wild horses. It’s 
America’s greatest scenic com- 
bination tour. 


Only five days are needed for the 
complete Union Pacific tour, after 
leaving your Pullman at Cedar 
City, Utah, the gateway. Shorter 
tours to individual regions. Ask 
about Escorted All-Expense Tours. 


Handsome dining rooms and 
lodges, with deluxe accommoda- 
tions; smooth riding motor buses. 


The Great White Throne Miles of scenic trails. 
in Zion National Park 


You’ll meet interesting 
people from all parts 
of the world. 


Low Summer Fares and 
famous trains to all the 
West via Union Pacific, 
also low side trip fares 
to Zion - Grand Canyon 
en route Yellowstone 
or Pacific Coast. 


UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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Eddy’s life, had been her private secre- 
tary. 

In Mr. Dickey’s book there are aston- 
ishing stories about Mrs. Eddy. He ex- 
plains how she was “fond of dress,” how 























Magic of Eri 
Actually live over the dream songs of 
Ireland. Bask in the loveliness of Kil- 
larney and its magic lakes and fells. See 
Kenmare, Bantry, Glengarriff, Cork and 
famous Blarney Castle with its talisman 
of cajolery and eloquence. 

Include Ireland in your trip abroad. 
See Tipperary so often yearned for in 
song—rich Waterford and the Leinster 
Vale at Avoca. The convenient way is 
by the Fishguard-Rosslare route to and 
from London. A bracing sea trip on 
the fast and comfortable steamers of the 
Great Western Railway and a pictur- 


esque journey through Wales and West- 
ern England. 



















Guide No. 55 containing maps and illustra- 
tions will be gladly sent to you on application FouNDER Eppy 
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she manicured her nails every morning, 
how her house, in the sedate Boston sub- 
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Dickey relates how Mrs. Eddy requested 

















About BUNKER’S MONTHLY 


The Magazine of Texas 






(in February 13th issue) 








“ Bunker’s Monthly ...%is no passing 

boom sheet, no harp twanging the glories of 

yesteryear. It 1s substantial in size, pleas- 

ang in appearance, broad in editorial con- 

tent. New Yorkers and Californians can 

read tt with profit. It has subscribers in all 

“TIME”: states except Delaware, South Carolina, 

We thank you! Vermont. Who knows but what it may, 

BUNKER’S some _ day, ; become the Al LA NTIC 

MONTHLY of the prairies, oil fields and 
MAGAZINE canyons.” 


AMONG THE ARTICLES TO 
APPEAR IN APRIL ISSUE ARE: 


O. Henry’s Austin (Texas) Years 
How a Small-Town “Man About Town" Was Trans- 
formed into a Master Story-Teller. 
By Edmunds Travis 
Texas and Al Smith 
Distinguished Texan Proposes New Letters of Junius that 
Texas Shall Vote for the New York Governor to 
Prevent a Deadlock 
The Panhandle-Plains Country 
How the big ranches are being cut up into cotton and 
wheat farms. A chapter in the spread of civilization. 
By P. J. R. MacIntosh 
Texas Sulphur, A World Power 
By Julia Jones and Laura Davies Holt 
Sam Houston’s First Marriage 
Harry Van de Mark 
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her disciples to care for the weather, 
“During some severe New England win- 
ters our leader would instruct her work- 
ers they must put a stop to the snow 
which she regarded as a manifestation of 
ener...” 

He tells the extraordinary tale of the 
resurrection of Mrs. Eddy’s footman and 
disciple, Calvin Frye. Frye was found one 
evening, “unconscious, speechless, eyes 
closed, apparently breathless, with no 
pulse and no indication of life. . . .” Frye 
was placed in a rocking chair. Mrs. Eddy 
stood over him, in the stuffy room, and 
said loudly: “Calvin, this cause needs you. 
Mother needs you and you must not leave. 
...” Frye at this supplication, wriggled 
and whispered: “I don’t want to stay, I 
want to go.” The next morning Frye was 
about his “‘mother’s” business in the house- 
hold. 

Mary Baker Eddy, as she lingered on 
after 80, became more and more conscious 
of the malignance of her “enemies,” 
against whom her disciples kept single 
watch around her bed, when she felt pain 
in the night. These enemies were the 
“mortal minds” most energetic in attack- 
ing her beliefs; they hung like a pack of 
phantoms around her neat house in Chest- 
nut Hill and she could hear their painful 
voices screaming in the dark. Once she 
went for a drive with Mr. Dickey and said 
this to him on their return: 

“The enemy have made a law that it 
hurts me to go on these drives. . . . I do 
not take these drives for recreation but 
because I want to establish dominion over 
mortal minds antagonistic to belief.” In 
the evenings, after dinner, Mrs. Eddy 
would sit in the window of her house, 
staring out at the people who went by. 
There was tremendous enchantment for 
her in the tragic and anonymous parade 
that passes forever in front of all the 
windows in the world. 

There came at last the night when she 
summoned Mr. Dickey to a lonely coun- 
cil “. .. and asked, in a deep earnest 
voice, ‘Mr. Dickey, I want you to promise 
me something, will you?’ 

“T said, ‘Yes, Mother, I certainly will.’ 

“Tf I should ever leave here .. . will 
you promise me that you will write a 
history of what has transpired in your 
experience with me?’ 

“IT answered, ‘Yes, Mother, I will... . 
I swear before God... .’”’ 

Mr. Dickey waited, for reasons of 
church policy, seventeen years after Mrs. 
Eddy’s death, at the hands of her “ene- 
mies” in 1910, to keep his promise. He, 
like his leader, died before he had finished 
his work, so his wife finished the book for 
him and saw it through the press in 1927. 
Five hundred copies were printed. When 
Clifford P. Smith, chairman of the Church 
committee on publication, requested Mrs. 
Dickey to suppress the book, she did so, 
even recalling the copies which she had 
sent to Mr. Dickey’s former pupils. Two 
copies recently arrived in the rare book 
department of the Congressional Library 
in Washington. When their presence be- 
came known, newsgatherers noted their 
contents and asked Mr. Smith whether 
these were reliable or false. Mr. Smith 
said that the incidents reported in the 
book had occurred as described; but that 
the work as a whole presented a “dis- 
torted picture.” 
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THE FRIENDLY POSTMAN 


Fish 


To TIME regularly come letters from satisfied advertisers, 
companies whose good products, excellent services, have 
found TIME readers responsive. 


Recently advertised in Time the Frank FE. Davis Fish 
Co., Gloucester, Mass., purveyors by mail of plump, 
tender, late-caught mackerel—mackerel with a distinctive 
deep-sea tang. 

Responsive, Time readers clipped coupons, ordered 
many a pail of mackerel. 

Came this letter to TIME: 
sie Feb. 20, 1928 
Sirs: " 

Give me TIME every time! ‘TIME is there! It sure is 
doing a wonderful job in producing business for us from 
the back cover advertisement which we ran Feb. 13. 


Here it is today—a week after the appearance of the 
magazine—and 86 mail orders came in this morning's 
mail. Not inquiries, mind you, but bona fide ORDERS for 
a pail of mackerel at $2.68 each. 

Its productive record has been consistent since the 
moment it came off the press, | might say, for 11 orders 
came in on Saturday, the 12th, when the ink could hardly 
have been dry. The total number of orders from this page 
has now reached 512 and if I were a betting man, I'd be 
willing to gamble that before it stops pulling, the figure will 
be 700 to 750.* 

Therefore, I say, ‘‘Long Live TIME—more power to 
it ” - 

Yours cordially, 
(Signed) RicHarD FREEMAN 
Advertising Manager 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


*Latest bulletin (March 5): Sales exceeded 750.—Ep. 


Composograph 
Above is Artist Woolf’s ‘‘composograph,”’ portraying a 
typical TIME family, fish-lovers all, eagerly receiving a 
pail of Davis mackerel from the friendly postman. 


. 
Congratulations 
To Time’s Davis mackerel coupon-snippers, con- 
gratulations. They have displayed rare acumen, sagacious 
discrimination, penetrating perspicuity. 
Likewise, all credit to Frank E. Davis for succulent 
mackerel straight from the fishing boats, carefully packed 
in new brine, full measure, 


Earworthy 

With minimum net paid average circulation of 180,000 
guaranteed for 1928, Time’s columns are increasingly 
sought by advertisers with an earworthy message, are in- 
creasingly valuable. 

TIME’s readers, perspicacious, ever alert for the good 
things of life, recognize earworthy advertising when they 
read it, 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
25 West 45th St., New York City 
Sirs: 
A fish-lover I, please send me gratis, for 
framing, a copy of the composograph shown 
above, autographed by Artist Woolf. 
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EDUCATION 








Tatt School 

He followed his big brother at Yale. 
He followed his big brother at Cincinnati 
Law School. He followed his big brother 
in being admitted to the bar. Then he de- 
cided that he might not shine with so 
bright a legal light as big brother, so he be- 








©Fotograms 
THE YOUNGEST TAFT BROTHER 
. . . loved Latin. 


came a tutor in Latin, for which he had 
great love. He had some money and soon 
founded a school at Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
to give boys a thorough foundation in 
the classics. Three years later, in 1893, 
he moved the school to an old hotel on a 
hill in Watertown, Conn. 

Thus did Horace Dutton Taft, brother 
of U. S. Supreme Court Chief Justice Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, evolve into an eminent 
educator. Last year he took Taft School 
out of his own pocketbook, gave it to a 
self-perpetuating board of trustees. He 
continued to serve as headmaster. His 
boys have a golf course and a fine football 
field, but they are more likely to excel in 
Latin and things musical. They lack ade- 
quate housing. So last week began a cam- 
paign to raise $2,000,000, more than half 
of which will be used for new buildings. 
Edward Stephen Harkness, Manhattan 
financier, whose family has given millions 
to Yale, fired the opening gun of the Taft 
campaign with a gift of $500,000.* 
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Three-Week Parents 


John Broadus Watson, famed psycholo- 
gist, speaking before the first National 
Conference on Character Education in 
Schools held in Manhattan last week, cast 
a red hot coal into the family circle. Said 
he: “I am arguing for a complete rotation 


*Mr. Taft’s young niece Elinor Herron, also 
came into the public eyes last week, when she 
paraded at a Chicago fashion show in silk bloom- 
ers and a smoking jacket. It was her debut as a 
mannequin. Miss Herron, versatile, has studied 








ballet dancing in Paris intends to be an ar- 
chitect. 





of mothers and a complete rotation of 
nurses: I don’t know how long it takes 
for conditions of familiarity to grow up 
between children and father and mother. 
That point can be determined experimen- 
tally. I think it is not longer than two or 
three weeks, anyway. Therefore, I should 
never let a mother handle her child longer 
than three weeks, and I should never let a 
nurse stay longer than three weeks... . 
This question hasn’t anything to do with 
companionate marriage or marriage at 
all. It has to do with the bringing up of 
youngsters and making them as independ- 
ent of people and things as they ought to 
be.” For ten years Psychologist Watson 
experimented with babies at Johns Hop- 
kins and Columbia University, reaching, 
among other things, the conclusion that 
babies should never be kissed or cuddled. 
Since 1924 he has been vice president 
of the J. Walter Thompson advertising 
agency in Manhattan. 

N. E. A. 

Five Days in Boston, or Much Said 
and Little Done—that was the 58th an- 
nual convention of the National Education 
Association. But it was a success: the 
biggest attendance in N. E. A. history, 
15,000. Mrs. Evangeline Lodge Lindbergh 
flew from Detroit and was mistaken for 
Mrs. Governor Alvan Tufts Fuller of 
Massachusetts in one receiving line. 

Speeches and good resolutions were duly 
recorded, in order to be issued in a fat 
handbook early in 1929. The chief topic 
of speculation among these teachers and 
superintendents of grade schools, high 
schools and “prep” schools was the speech 
of 

A. Lawrence Lowell, president of 
Harvard University, who roundly flayed 
U. S. public schools for their excessive 
cost, their waste of youth’s time, their 
superficial courses, their poor preparation 
for college. Said President Lowell: “The 
saying that there are many ways of killing 
a cat besides choking it with butter can 
be applied to American schools in more 
than one sense. . . . What we need is a 
good mental training, an accurate and 
thorough habit of mind, not a frittering 
away of the attention by a multitude of 
small matters of which the pupil does not 
get enough to develop consecutive thought. 
Too much attention has been paid to 
making education attractive by smoothing 
the path as compared with inducing stren- 
uous voluntary effort.” 

Frank D. Boynton of Ithaca, N. Y., 
president-elect of the N. E. A. depart- 
ment of superintendence: “President Low- 

ell seems to think that the main function 
of the American high school is to send its 
pupils to college... . Our objective is 
not to train a chosen few for higher educa- 
tion, but to prepare all our students for 
American conditions of life... . The 
only tests which the colleges use in de- 
termining the fitness of a boy are intellec- 
tual tests....A Leopold or a Loeb 
could pass them easily.” 

William McAndrew, ousted superin- 
tendent of Chicago schools (see p. 35), 
was applauded loudly when he said: “You 


remember, perhaps, what Dr. Eliot said to 
us not so many years ago: “The fear of 
losing one’s job has kept education in 
America fifty years behind its possible im- 
provement.’ ...If I read the times 
aright, the chambers of commerce, the 
Lowells, the associations of mayors and 
governors will succeed in their protests 
against the rising costs of education. Then 
our magnificent high schools will follow 
in the tracks of Napoleon the Little to an 
inglorious end at some Sedan... . 

“Once the policy of the schools was to 
prepare a small number of students for 
college. Now the situation is that we get 
all kinds of students, studious and lazy, 
dirty and clean, brought in by the force of 
the compulsory education law. .. . 

“There is no use in your trying to train 
your pupils for leadership. The graduates 
of our old high schools are out playing 
golf while the real leaders who never saw 
the inside of a high school are herding the 
voters to the polls.” 

Alvan Tufts Fuller, governor of 
Massachusetts: “Business, as such, de- 
sires that the lower schools should help 
the boy to understand his obligations to 
the social, civic and economic community 

. as the English would put it, to ‘play 
the game.’ ” 

S. M. Thomas of Madison, Wis., did 
not endear himself to little boys when he 
said: “The traditional school year with a 
summer vacation of ten weeks or more is 
. . . a manifest absurdity in the city.” 

Cornelia Storrs Adair of Richmond, Va., 
first classroom teacher ever to be elected 
president of N. E. A., made backward 
delegates feel at home, bustled up to greet 
Harvard’s Lowell, attended teas, smiled 
maternally for petulant photographers, 
said little for publication, was awarded an 
especially created degree, G. L. (Gracious 
Lady), by the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Federation. A mathematics master, Harry 
C. Barber of Philips-Exeter Academy, was 





©Harris & Ewing 
CornELIA Storrs Apatr, G.L. 


Engendered home feeling. 


elected to succeed Miss Adair as president 
at the next convention. 

Fletcher Harper Swift, professor of 
education at the University of California: 
“There is a bread-line in Chicago and a 
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bread-line in Boston which grows longer 
and longer and will continue to grow un- 
less we can keep the people contented on 
the farms.” 

Eldo Lewis Hendricks of Warrensburg, 
Mo.: “There is no greater problem in the 
field of education than the one-room rural 
school, and we have more than 150,000 of 
them. . . . Education fails to function in 
rural districts as certainly as democracy 
fails to function in a national election. 
...A teacher in the rural school gets 
$750 a year and a city teacher $1,900.” 

Amanda Lee Beaumont, dean of wom- 
en at Marshall College, Huntington, W. 
Va.: “Young women studying to be teach- 
ers spend much of their spare time reading 
up on beauty culture and etiquette in or- 
der to attain ‘it.’ ” 

Edward J. Eaton of Boston Univer- 
sity: “The older high school boy has been 
the neglected child of the educational 
family circle.” 

Joseph M. Gwinn of San Francisco 
found time to tell Boston Rotarians: “The 
universal effort in education is to change 
that which is lower into that which is 
higher and that which is less useful into 
that which is more useful. . . . Rotary 
has helped to break down the barriers that 
separate business and professional men 
and those between countries.” 

Resolutions drawn up by N. E. A. in- 
cluded: 1) a demand that Congress pass 
the Curtis-Reed bill creating a Secretary 
of Education in the President’s Cabinet; 
2) a condemnation of all political inter- 
ference with school superintendents. 


Libel 


Political epithets, accustomed as they 
are to being taken with a counter-epithet 
or with a laugh, seldom provoke a libel 
suit. - When a senator or a mayor calls 
aman a stool: pigeon, a snooper, a boodler, 
a buffoon, a scoundrel, a scalawag or a 
person weaned on a pickle, he apparently 
considers himself safe from libel proceed- 
ings. And, in legislative chambers, he is. 
But in a mayor’s chair he is not. 

As everyone knows, Mayor William 
Hale Thompson of Chicago called Super- 
intendent of Schools William McAndrew 
“a stool pigeon of King George” and other 
defaming phrases, both before and after 
suspending him as superintendent (TIME, 
Oct. 10 et seg.). Mr. McAndrew treated 
the whole affair with contempt, walked out 
of his “insubordination” trial by the school 
board like a man leaving an ineffectual 
burlesque show. Perhaps contempt meant 
“too proud to fight,” perhaps there was no 
great glory in being the martyr of a bur- 
lesque show; so last week Mr. McAndrew 
turned on Mayor Thompson with a legal 
rapier, sued him for libel for $250,000. 

Said Mr. McAndrew’s lawyer, Francis 
X. Busch: “We are going to demonstrate 
that the Mayor of Chicago cannot defame 
a man’s character without being made to 
answer for it. The charges now on hearing 
before the school board are not only 
ridiculous but are a collection of damnable 
lies, except the first in which he was ac- 
cused of having an educational policy. 
This he confessed.” Typical charges 


against Mr. McAndrew are that he cut pic- 


tures of George Washington out of history | 
books, that he removed “Spirit of ’76” lith- | 


ographs from the walls of Chicago schools. 


NEW ENGLAND’S 


© 1928 


TIME 


They Kept Faith 


URING the first New England winter, “King 

Massasoit”’ and a score of his be-feathered 
warriors visited the little Plymouth settlement. 
The peace pipe was smoked. The treaty then made 
was faithfully kept for over half a century by the 
Wampanoag tribe and their Puritan neighbors. 


@.Probity is the proud heritage of New Eng- 
land. It is the basis of our solid institutions — 
mercantile, manufacturing, and financial. 


@,OLp Cotony Trust Company has prospered 
by its strict adherence to the New England 
ideals. Its service embraces all departments of 
finance — banking, foreign, trust, investment, 
transfer, and vaults). Make OLtp CoLtony 
Trust Company your.New England bank- 
ing headquarters. 


Capital, $15,000,000 
Surplus, $11,000,000 


OLD GOLONY 


Trust COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





LARGEST TRUST COMPANY 





















































TOBACCO - 


“The Best Pipe Smoke 
Ever Made!” 


Smoke it in your 
old briar pipe— 


It makes a perfect combination! 















Light up your old briar pipe filled with 
Old Briar Tobacco. Enjoy its com- 
fort and cheer. Notice the natural to- 
bacco taste. Draw in the fragrance of 
the slow burning, flavory leaf. Smoke 
it awhile. Then see how cool and how 
extra smooth Old Briar Tobacco is. 













Every day from everywhere men are 
sending us the message that Old Briar 
Tobacco is the end of a long search for 
genuine pipe pleasure—a perfect com- 


bination for the finest old briar pipe. 













It has taken experts, with years of 
scientific knowledge in the att of mel- 
lowing and blending, and generations 
of tobacco culture to develop and per- 
fect Old Briar Tobacco. And by the 
application of quantity production 
methods, it is possible for you to en- 
joy Old Briarat such areasonable price. 
































Of All the Pleasures Man Enjoys 
Pipe Smoking Costs the Least 


In sizes at 25, 50c, $1 and $2 
United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va. 










To make u acquainted with all of the genuine 
pleasure of pipe smoking, we will send you on re- 
ceipt of this coupon a generous package of Old 
Briar Tobacco. Send 10c—coin or stamps— for 
postage and mailing expense. 


Tear out and Mail this coupon with roc— 
coin or stamps—to 


United States Tobacco Co., Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


TIME 


More Earnings 

Some with pride, some with anxiety, 
investors read last week the annual re- 
ports of their favorite companies, com- 
pared the earnings, made conclusions: 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(“Longest station to station call within the 
U. S. now costs $10; San Francisco, Calif. 
to Eastport, Me.”)—$166,000,000. Pre- 
vious year: $155,000,000. 

Radio Corporation of America (in 1927 
direct radio services were inaugurated with 
the Dutch West Indies, Philippines, North- 
ern South America, Porto Rico, Belgium, 
Hongkong via Manila, & Turkey)— 
$11,790,650. Previous year: $7,306,487. 

Packard Motor Car Co. (“Ask the man 
who owns one.” )—$10,000,000 (half year, 
estimate)—previous year, same period: 
$7,912,358. 

Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic Brush Co. (tooth, hair, 
clothes brushes) reported largest earnings 
in its history (61 years), $726,491. Pre- 
vious year: $607,906. 

Postum Co. (cereals, desserts, near- 
coffee) — $11,368,218. Previous year: 
$11,317,422. 

Associated Dry Goods Corp. (James 
McCreery and Lord & Taylor of Man- 
hattan; many another dry goods store 
from Minneapolis, Minn. to Newark, 
N. J.)—$3,330,220. Previous year: $3,- 
823,721. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R. (poly-colored 
locomotives, good foods)—$22,623,345. 
Previous year: $27,609,759. President 
Daniel Willard offered as explanations: 
expenses incident to centenary celebration, 
increased basis of pension payments to 
retired employes, decline in coal traffic, 
decline in passenger traffic. 

National Lead Co. (“Dutch Boy” white- 
lead, red-lead)—$4,929,306. Previous 
year: $9,004,567. Explained Pres. Edward 
J. Cornish enigmatically: “Serious compe- 
tition had developed between lead and 
other metals in lines where lead has for 
centuries enjoyed deserved prestige, and 
especially between different pigments used 
for the same purpose.” 


Walworth Co. (plumbing fixtures, 
plumbers’ tools) —$384,710. Previous 
year: $561,908. Explained President 


Howard Coonley: “The unsatisfactory 
conditions prevalent in other branches of 
the steel and iron trade during 1927 have 
also affected the valve and fitting in- 
dustry.” 

American Smelting & Refining Co. 
(Onetime [1907-13] Senator Simon Gug- 
genheim is president )}—$15,477,770. Pre- 
vious year: $17,760,721. “The showing 
of earnings is quite satisfactory, in view 
of the fact that metal prices were lower in 
1927 than in 1926, and your company is 
now a substantial miner of lead, zinc, 
copper and silver,” soothed President 
Guggenheim. 

Corn Products Refining Co. (‘“Argo” 
and “Duryea” starch, “Karo” corn syrup, 
“Mazola” salad & cooking oil)—$11,905,- 
289. Previous year: $11,933,881. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
$3.373.076. Previous year, $5.0409.367. 
President N. F. S. Russell offered no en- 
couragement to stockholders: “‘As long as 
French costs for labor remain at levels 
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50% or more below similar costs in the 
U. S., such importations [pipes] will 
remain a commercial factor. It is one of 
the anomalies of the situation that some 
of the largest public utilities, privately or 
municipally owned, dependent on the sale 
of their water, gas and power to residents 
of the U. S., should, for a small percentage 
of ultimate savings, purchase foreign pipe.” 

Federal Reserve Banks (12 banks for 
banks) — $43,024.484. Previous year, 
$47,500,505. 

United Drug Co. (Rexall products)— 
$8,337,125. Previous year, $8,883,147. 

Motors. Peerless Motor Car Co., re- 
ported losses of $725,734; their earnings 
in 1926 were $919,883. Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Co. announced losses of 
$4,643,351: in 1926 they earned $500,206. 
(The three Graham brothers obtained con- 
trol of this company toward the end of 
1927, renamed it Graham-Paige.) 
Profitless Prosperity 

President Magnus Washington Alexan- 
der of the National Industrial Conference 
Board declared last week to a Cincinnati 
audience of the National Metal Trades 
Association that one-ninth of 1% of the 
corporations of the U. S. (95 in number) 
made a net income in 1925 of $5,000,000 
or more apiece, and that the total profits 
of these 05 corporations accounted for 
44.5% of the industrial net income of the 
nation. The other 89.579 U. S. corpora- 
tions divided up the rest of the nation’s 
industrial profits. The 95 corporations 
earned 259% more in 1925 than in 1023. 
The 89,579 earned 11% less in 1925 than 
in 1923. 

President Alexander pointed to: “Great 
national prosperity with great business 
activity but a competitive struggle which 
has resulted in precarious profit margins.” 

And last week President John E. Edger- 
ton of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers wrote: “The common run of 
manufacturers of the U. S. today are in 
about as happy a condition as their fellow- 
producers, the farmers.” 
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Marshmallows, Microscopes 


The problem of sales and of scrutinizing 
potential markets, according to Harry D. 
Neach, vice president of the Sales En- 
gineering Service Corp., most baffles the 
manufacturer. Last week he anecdoted 
about analyses triumphant: 

“., . A few years ago a certain brand 
of marshmallows was sold only in contec- 
tionery stores. The marshmallow concern 
had a market survey made and found that 
marshmallows could be sold in grocery 
stores as well. They went about securing 
such distribution and today 95 per cent of 
their product is sold in grocery stores and 
the yearly volume of sales has increased 
more than 60 per cent. 

“A manufacturer of microscopes found 
by a survey that the farmers of the coun- 
try could be sold small inexpensive micro- 
scopes. They could use them in detecting 
what sort of bug was eating cabbage leaves 
and what in the soil was deterring the 
growth of corn, wheat or other crops. In 
fact, nearly a hundred ways were found 
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Are you wecks behind your business? 


.. +. don’t wait until the end of 
the month for facts you need today 


DAILY—instead of monthly—picture of your 


business! Wouldn’t you like to secure it— 
without adding a name to your payroll? 

Now you can have a complete statement of your 

business every day. A statement that tells you 


whom you owe and who owes you... that shows 
at a glance each vital fact you wait eagerly to see 
on the first of the month. 


No additional help is needed 
Sales, inventories, stocks, net worth—all com- 
pared with figures of a week, a month, a year ago. 
Facts by which you can guide your business more 
surely. A closer, tighter grip on every department 


Filiott - Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 
Product of 


Cererat OC ice Fauipment (erporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
ALSO MAKERS OF SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


—every operation. With Elliott-Fisher accounting- 
writing equipment, your present accounting de- 
partment can furnish this vital information each 
morning with the mail. 


No additional help is needed. Elliott-Fisher so 


simplifies and combines several operations into 
one that often even a smaller personnel can do 
faster and better accounting work. 


How Elliott-Fisher can fit into your own business 
can be simply told. Ask your secretary to mail the 
coupon. The complete story of how you can prof- 


itably use Elliott-Fisher 
will be on your desk 
by return mail. 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name 


Address___ 
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You Can Have 


Ten Mile Eyes! 


10 POWER 








6é 9 
Cheapat $50 
—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct 
TEN MILE EYES! ‘Think of the things you can see 
at this distance. Ten mile radius—a 20 mile circle— 
nearly 400 square miles. And you can easily have 
superpower - French 10x30mm __ stereo- 
prism binoculars will extend your vision 
TEN TIMES. ENJOY YOURSELF 10 
hobby and sport. Use a pair touring, observation, 
nature study, hunting, golfing, astronomy, etc. Su- 
rbly made for a lifetime of service. Case and straps 
4 Did you know that many ordinary field 
the better ones only six? But this binoc- 
Prisms} ular has TEN LENSES and FOUR 
PRISMS. No wonder it gives an expan- 
REE Order one today on free trial. Check it with 
TRIAL the illumination and field of any 6 or 8 power 
selling for more. If it does not hold as easily 
as most sixes or if you do not like it for any reason 
Every glass tested. The U. S. Government buys from 
us. They know glasses. The same in §x only $19.50. 
Surpasses others at $23.50 and higher. 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and 
optical instruments. The finest and largest assort- 
ment in America. Catalog gives all information how 
LOWEST PRICE. 
Try America’s Leading Binocular geo oe 
A ept. 
DuMaurier Co. 


— 
21 Prepaid 
0 them too, If you can see one mile, these 
times more! Multiply the pleasures of 
ree. 
glasses have but four lenses and most of 
sive field, brilliant illumination and fine definition. 
whatever, your money will be promptly refunded 
New Models Over 200 Glasses 
Lower Prices CATALOG All Makes—$1-$110 
to choose the best for your individual needs at the 
Elmira, N. Y. 


COTUIT & WIANNO 


The Social and Recreational Center of 


CAPE COD 


I have three choice summer cottages for sale or lease 
and two splendid home sites. 

there are three courses within 

two miles of the property 

the protected bay is known to 

be one of the safest 

the water is warmed by the 

Gulf Stream 

The sandy beaches are ideal 

good clay courts are available 

at all times 

Club House—for the many other social activ- 

ities. 


MRS. SARA GAINES 
Seventh Floor 31 Milk St., Boston, Mess. 
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JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 


HONOLULU, MALAY, SIAM 
A Summer Vacation That Is Different 


Under Personal Direction of Those Experienced 
with Life in the Orient 


Leaving the Pacific Coast June 20th, returning Sep- 
tember Ist. Afl Expenses Paid—70 Days—$1450. 


Far East Educational Cruise 
11 Broadway New York City 


AER Bie, 


JAMES BORING’S CRUISES 


NORTH CAPE 


By Chartered White Star Liner 


S. S. CALGARIC 
To the Land of the Midnight Sun 


Leaves Montreal June 21st for Iceland, 
Norway'sFjords,Copenhagen,Stockholm, 
and other European ports. Stop-over privi- 
leges. Rates $550 up. Shore tripsincluded. 
Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise 
February, 1929 


Inquire Your Own Agent or 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 
Dept. N-248 
730 Fifth Ave., at 57th St. 
New York 



























EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE! 
(See page 44) 





for the practical use of the microscope on 
the farm. Accordingly, this ‘manufac- 
turer’s biggest market for microscopes has 
been developed among the farmers of the 
country. 

“The survey also brought out that small 
microscopes could be sold in department 
stores for the educational development of 
school children, and so this market is be- 
ing covered extensively and now the manu- 
facturer’s plant is working overtime.” 


—— a 
Wire Age 


Last week’s elegant, blue-pamphleted 
annual report of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for 1927 established the 
fact that this corporation had by far the 
greatest assets of any company in the 
world, $4,000,000,000. The U. S. Steel 
Corporation has assets of about $2,500,- 
000,000. There are seven other U. S. Cor- 
porations with assets of $1,000,000,000 or 
more. They are: 


Southern Pacific Railroad 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 

Union Pacific Railroad 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 

General Motors Corporation 

Ford Motor Co. 

Largest assets do not necessarily involve 
largest earnings, however. The General 
Motors Corporation reported for 1927 the 
largest peacetime earnings in the history 
of industry, $235,104,826. American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, with larger assets than 
General Motors, earned $166,000,000 in 
1927. 


° 








Dillon in Court - 


Clarence Dillon, Wall Street banker who 
flings a swift & broad flail in his financial 
harvestings,* struck twice against litiga- 
tion, according to two complaints lodged 
last week in Manhattan against him. One 
was that he had created an asbestos trust, 
the other that he had not given a go-be- 
tween sufficient commission in an oil deal. 

The Asbestos Corporation Ltd., which 
Mr. Dillon has just organized, is the con- 
cern that the Federal District Attorney at 
Manhattan, Charles H. Tuttle, considers a 
combination in restraint of trade and 
which he wants broken up. His reasons: 
Three companies—Canadian Johns-Man- 
ville Co. Ltd., Quebec Asbestos Corp. Ltd. 
(a subsidiary of Philip Carey Mfg. Co. of 
Ohio) and the Keasby Mattison—control 
80% of the world’s supply of that fibrous- 


| like rock called asbestos; those companies 


agreed to sell all their output for five years 
to one of Mr. Dillon’s smart young men, 
duVal R. Goldthwaite; he made purchasing 
contracts with Johns-Manville Co. Ltd., 
and Philip Carey Mfg. Co. who manufac- 
ture most of the U. S.’s asbestos products; 
then Asbestos Corp. Ltd. was formed; 
then the price of asbestos products jumped 
up. District Attorney Tuttle asked the 
court to order the contracts, at least, nulli- 


| fied to break up what he thinks is a bad 


combination of asbestos producers and 
manufacturers. 

The disgruntled go-between was Emmet 
Queen, who claims that it was he, not 


*National Cash Register, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber and Dodge Bros. re-organizings. 


Beman Gates Dawes (brother of the Vice 
President) who brought about Mr. Dil- 
lon’s recent sale of the Pure Oil Co. to 
the Ohio Cities Gas Co. for $23,500,000. 
Mr. Queen asserts that Mr. Dawes was 
Mr. Dillon’s “dummy” in the deal, and 
wants $1,100,000 go-between commission 
for himself. 


eis ees 


Travel 


France. Hung against her poop like 
a great comb of brilliants, a huge electric 
sign F-R-A-N-C-E made the French Liner 
France a vessel unique as she moved 
through her Mediterranean cruise last 
week. No other ship is known to be so 
lit up. 

Ships & Planes. At Seattle, Boeing 
airplanes are made; from Seattle, as from 
Pacific Coast ports as far south as Los 
Angeles, go McCormick P. A. B. ships to 
the Argentine & Brazil. Last week, 
Boeing planes were traveling on McCor- 
mick ships. The planes, it is planned, will 
fly from ships to distant inland towns of 
South America—carrying salesmen & 
goods. 

— 


Stockholder Dumbfounding 


William Crapo Durant and Samuel Insull 
dumbfounded their stockholders last week. 

Mr. Insull extended a courtesy to stock- 
holders of his Commonwealth Edison Co. 
at Chicago. The annual meeting was 
scheduled, but stockholders were not ex- 
pected to attend, for as is usual with great 
corporations, the shareholders express 
their votes through proxies. Yet many of 
Mr. Insull’s people wished to know what 
would happen at this meeting. He let them 
know directly and immediately, as though 
they were actually present, by radio-broad- 
casting the entire proceedings of the meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Durant blandly blamed his stock- 
holders for his Durant Motors Inc. losing 
$3,618,649. Said he: “During the past few 
years, many of our stockholders have mani- 
fested a noticeable spirit of criticism be- 
cause of the failure of your corporation 
to progress to the point of giving them a 
return upon their investment and for other 
reasons. This feeling of unfriendliness upon 
the part of stockholders has exerted a 
hampering influence in obtaining better 
distributors and dealers for our products. 
It has slowed up the sale of our cars, it 
has furnished the basis for the disparaging 
statements of outsiders.” 


o—- 





Shock Absorber 


Claude H. Foster of Cleveland, inven- 
tory promoter, manufacturer, called his 
new automobile horn in 1904 after the 
name of that golden trumpet by which the 
archangel will at some unknown date an- 
nounce the dissolution of all things—Ga- 
briel’s horn. Gabriel Manufacturing Co. 
prospered, expanded, invented a snubber 
to tame the jouncings of springs on auto- 
mobiles. Gabriel snubbers rivalled Ga- 
briel’s horn in fame. Since 1925 when 
Gabriel Manufacturing was listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange “Snubber” has 
been cried in stock brokers’ customers’ 
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Jice rooms, when the ticker recorded a trans- 
Dil- action in Gabriel stock.* 
to Last week, Gabriel directors shocked . - T 
00. Gabriel stockholders by discontinuing the Delive1 S Heat Dow n ~ * 
was regular 874% quarterly dividend. Six where Heat 1S Ly 
and months ago, an alleged but obvious pool . Fi 
sion had taken ‘“Snubber” stock in hand, had arere Kare! OHI | i 
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from $60 to $18, sometimes at a rate of | Wiinoe: — = ae’ 
$4 a day. A printed rumor had it that Te 
* | | il 
President George H. Rawls of Gabriel, had | va wilt 
lost the shock absorber business of the | 
like General Motors Corp. President Rawls | 
“tric explained to stockholders that last year | 
iner was one of the most successful periods in | 
ved the company’s history, but important re- 
last search and development work required | 
e SO much capital. 
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eing 5,000,000 Jobless ? 
yen “You can make all the boots and shoes 
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a glass needed in America in seventeen days. 
will You can dig all the coal necessary in six | 
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_— Because of our increase in population in | d b d WwW k | l 
His the last eight or ten years it now should an eeps ut own at or ing eve 
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country where roo could do so. Instead | PLAN your industrial heating as you do your lighting! 
of that and in spite of our having 20,- Id P —" P P 
000,000 more people, the needs of the You would not install one big light to get uniform illu- 
nsull country are fully supplied with 7% fewer | mination in a large building. Nor even a number of 
oi workers than we needed in 19109.” lights if undirected or widely separated. Then why ex- 
isle Thus spoke last week Secretary of Labor pect uniform heat distribution with a few large heaters 
Co. James John Davis, spurred to vivid lan- or with the undirected heat of cast iron radiation or 
was — td a +. oa rising pipe coils. 
t ex- throughout the land. Where, how much ° P : * 
ons : and why is “unemployment”? With the Thermodine Unit Heater, you can have just 
press Last month Baltimore sent policemen as effective control of heat as you have of light. The 
ry of to every family in the city to learn exactly Thermodine is installed over head, suspended from 
what how many wage earners lacked employ- the steam main. A motor driven fan drives air through 
them ment (Time, Feb. 20). Events justified the copper steam condenser. Deflectors control the 
ough a arbre — week the Ameri- downward course of the heated air — directing it down 
road- (pee ager geal rl — its ‘on to the occupied zone. After warming the lower strata, 
nect- aie” Baia Sea deat cicon it rises to the plane of the heaters, where it is reheated 
23 cities. Baltimore held first place * : s+ s 
cake, ah 43.5% eavueieed. Of 25 cities and again delivered down where it is needed. Thermo- 
osing Chicago was the only one where unem- dine Unit Heaters thus deliver more effective heat, 
+ few ployment decreased. The table: concentrating it in the working area, avoiding heat 
need Oct. to Dec. Jan. accumulation at the roof. 
>. 1927 1928 e,e e e e A e 
a a City percent. per cent. In addition to this scientific heating, Thermodine offers 
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oot — 3. perature,greater economy. On mild 
other Netroit ... se eves eevee se 2TO 32.3 ’ - ° . 
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ducts. Los Angeles ee i 16.2 22.7 comfortable workin conditions. 
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( Le ee 18.6 rep aces approximate y49 0 Ibs.o 
Pittsburgh 17.6 cast iron radiation. There’s a Ther- 
sIrmingham 6.6 ‘ ; > 
San Francisco — modine adaptable to any size space. 
Seattle 3. "7 
Washington, D. C aed ul : Write for Catalog No. 127. 
; St. Louis 12.5 Above—Illustrating how Thermos 
vy semmeapolis 11.6 dine eae —— circulate, and MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
d his Milwaukee : 9.8 recirculate heated air. (Heating Division) 
‘ Atlante 3 Below—How uncontrolled heated F . . 
or the og RR , 97 | ois diocuinn ta a alines, 1716 Racine Street Racine, Wisconsin 
ch the Chicago 78 | Branch offices in all large cities. 
te an- ace 
anil = Average . 13.8 17.8 
ig Co. The American Federation of Labor ex- a 
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i. Tall call boys on platforms, before stock 
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tee Gulf Sulphur “Tiger Lily,” Bethlehem Steel 
% ‘Betsy Steel,” Southern Pacific “Soup,” Stand- ‘ 
omers ard Oil of New Jersey “John D.” For Steam or Hot Water Heating Systems 
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American Federationist, the view that un- 
employment was much higher among non- 
union workers than in its own highly or- 
ganized ranks. Of the Federation’s 3,000,- 
coo members, 500,000 men and women 
were out of work, estimated A. F. L. offi- 
cials. President William Green, speaking 
at Detroit on needed flood control and 
present unemployment, startled his audi- 
ence by guessing that 5,000,000 U. S. 
workers are jobless. A Wall Street stat- 
istician, professional adviser to thousands 
of corporations, replied, anonymously, that 
Federation figures might be used to per- 
suade non-union workers to join up, hence 
capitalistic statisticians do not rely upon 
them. 

Dominick & Dominick, Manhattan 
bankers, circularized their clientele: 

“UNEMPLOYMENT” 
“No Reasonable Basis for Alarm” 

“Fear of long bread lines has disturbed 
the peace of industry to a somewhat ex- 
aggerated extent in the past few days. 
Certain: statistics of unemployment, par- 
ticularly in New York State, have given 
rise to conclusions of a general labor de- 
pression not warranted by the scope of the 
statistics themselves. It is evident first of 
all that there is a unique feature in the 
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present unemployment. Paradoxically, 
business is proceeding to a higher level of 
activity and wages generally are high.” 

Nevertheless, the learned Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle had an editorial: 
“The factory labor index number for Jan- 
uary was below that of December and was 
the lowest for the last six years.” Said 
Moody’s Investors’ Service: “Our Pros- 
perity Index made its high peak for 1927 
in March and our Employment Index 
also made its high peak in March. The 
employment of factory labor gradually de- 
creased, subject only to seasonal variations 
or about nine or ten months before the 
public took any notice of it.” 


The U. S. is far behind many European 
governments in accurate, immediate baro- 
metric data. Unemployment, a prime fac- 
tor in the present business situation, 
cannot be measured because the U. S. has 
no organized method of keeping track of 
workers who leave one factory for another 
or one occupation for another. 

But in Washington, D. C., last week, 
U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
Ethelbert Stewart sat watching the falling 
curve on that labor chart which has ab- 
sorbed his entire attention for 41 years. 
Most highly specialized of all observers of 
the rise and fall of the market for men, 
Wizard Stewart is credited with an un- 
rivaled knowledge of U. S. employment 
conditions. He alone suggested a remedy: 

“Every machine that is built to do the 
work of four men throws three out of 
work. Of course, new industries are cre- 
ated and production increased to absorb 
part of the surplus labor but sooner or 
later we will reach the saturation point. 
Whether we have reached that point now 
will be determined by the middle of April, 
and if we have reached it, there is only one 
solution, shorter working hours. Anything 
else will be suicidal.” 





_ MILES TONES — 


Born. To Sergeant Alvin C. York of 
Tennessee, famed World War hero, a 
fourth son, Sam Houston York. 

eal 

Engaged. Miss Caroline Townsend 
Wainwright, of Rye, N. Y.; to John Far- 
rand, of Rochester, N. Y., son of Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell 
University. 








Engaged. Miss Louise Whitney Mar- 
tin, daughter of Edward Sanford Martin, 
a founder of Life, of Manhattan; to Ed- 
ward §. Blagden of Manhattan, stock- 
broker. 





Engaged. Prince Otto Christian Archi- 
bald von Bismarck, 30, secretary of the 
German legation at Stockholm, aviator, 
grandson of the Iron Chancellor; to Miss 
Anni Marie Tengbom, of Stockholm, 
daughter of a Swedish architect. 

Married. David Kalakaua Kawamana- 
koa, second cousin of Hawaii’s last male 
ruler, King Kalakaua, son of Princess 
David Kawamanakoa, Republican National 
Committeewoman; to Eileen Hutchins, 
student at the University of Hawaii, 
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. . 


daughter of Captain Charles T. Hutchins, 


U.S.N.; in Honolulu. 


© 


Married. Edwin Howland Blashfield, 
79, famed mural painter; to Miss Grace 
Hall, 58, writer, of Manhattan. 

—_—>—_ 

Married. Dr. John A. Harriss, million- 
aire, traffic expert (originator of the light 
system for traffic control) onetime Dep- 
uty Police Commissioner, of Manhattan, 
secretly, two years ago to Miss Carolyn 
Montreux, of Manhattan; in Diisseldorf, 
Germany. 














Married. Frederick R. Johnson, 10, 
Dartmouth college sophomore, son of the 
late Caleb E. Johnson, founder of the 
Palmolive Soap Co., of Evanston, IIL; 
to Miss Lydia Davies, 19, of Louisville, 
Ky.; secretly a month ago at the Dart- 
mouth college winter carnival. 

Married. Rear Admiral Andrew Theo- 
dore Long, U. S. N., 61, onetime (1922- 
23) commander of the European Fleet, 
recently appointed chief naval adviser 
of the American Delegation to the Pre- 
paratory Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva; to Mrs. Viola Vetter Fife 37, 
of Manhattan; in Manhattan. 

— 

Died. G. Herb Palin, famed slogan 
writer (“Eventually—Why Not Now?;” 
“Safety First” are his inventions); in 
Chicago. 











A 


en 

Died. Andrew Adie, 61, native of Scot- 
land, President of the Earnshaw Knitting 
Co., director of many New England 
woolen mills and knitting companies; in 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

- 

Died. Max Pine, 62, labor leader, re- 
lief worker, a founder of the Forward, 
famed Jewish daily; of pneumonia; in 
Maywood, N. J. 








Died. Rt. Honr. Sir Sa Tyendra 
Prassano Sinha, Baron of Raipur, 64, first 
Indian to be raised to the British Peerage 
and first Indian member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council; at Calcutta, India. 

Died. Field Marshal Armando Diaz, 
66, in Rome (see p. 18). 

Died. John Reese Kenly, 81, president 
of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co.; 
in Wilmington, N. C. 

Died. Jeannie Gourlay Struthers, 83, 
actress, member of the cast that played 
Our American Cousin in Ford’s Theatre, 
Washington, D. C., the night Abraham 
Lincoln was assassinated; at Media, Pa. 


o— 


Died. William Alonzo Hopkins, 88, 
founder of the famed & authoritative Paris 
daily Le Matin; at Paris. Wealth acquired 
by successful iron founding in New Jersey 
enabled him to migrate to Paris in 1878. 
Le Matin, as originally founded by him, 
was merely a French translation of The 
Morning News published at Paris in et 
lish by certain of his rich expatriate U. S 
friends. When the News was absorbed by 
the present Paris Herald, Le Matin be- 
came for the first time definitely and in- 
dependently French. 
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~ College Graduates! 


Fill in the 
Chinks of 


Your Knowledge! A. Leather Cover 


OU went to college and you had a good time. 
joined organizations, and 
of pleasant memories. But 
can you truthfully say that the curriculum was your 
You studied enough to 


You made friends, 
acquired a_ host 


chief concern? 
Often you studied under such high 


aminations and quizzes that you retained very little 


afterwards. 


In business and professional life you are daily 
confronted with the need for more knowledge, more text, we are able to offer all 
exact information, and a sounder, simpler grounding 

; You wish you wrote 
spoke and read languages, understood Classi- pay 
S, possessed a sound elementary Knowl- 
siences, economics, history, art. 

Aren't you often profoundly dissatis- 





in many subjects. 
letter, 
cal allusion 
edge of the- 

Be honest! 
fied with your learning? 

Mr. and Mrs. College 





of 50 educational volumes. You 
will enjoy doing it. You will find 
life richer and fuller as a result. 

The campus atmosphere with 
its over-emphasis on the social, 
political, and athletic sides of col- 
lege, handicapped your cultural 
development. Now in the privacy 
of your own library read these 
books and arm yourself anew for 
struggle in a world which places 
a premium upon learning. 


Simplicity of Style 


N important feature of these 
A books is their simplicity of 
style. They have been spe- 
cially written so that everything 
is fully and understandably ex- 
plained—in fact, so that no in- 
structor except yourself is nec- 
essary. You will have to study 
the books and contribute your 
endeavor if they are to do you 
any good. But if you are sincere 
in your desire for self-improve- 
ment, if you really want to learn, 
honest application and alertness 
will make these books a mine of 
mental wealth to you. Look over 
the list of books in this series at 
the right and see how they can 
benefit YOU! 

These books are all self-teach- 
ing—that is the plan that under- 
lies them all, to make no instruc- 
tor necessary. But the books are 
of no value unless you read them 
with the determination to learn 
from them. There is no royal 
road to learning just by sitting 


idly and letting your eyes wander over a page! 


But if you have genuine ambition, 


( Graduate, y I ; 
the gaps in your knowledge by reading this series 


se 


get by.’ 
pressure for ex- _ ties. 


like $25 or $30. 


prepaid, 
a better 


comparison. 


library form, however, 


payment in full. 
attached to this offer—$2.98 is positively all you 


50 VOLUMES iu $7 98 


For 





Remember that $2.98 is absolutely all you pay— 
with this first payment you get the books and they 
are paid for in full. 

This extraordinary low price is possible because 
these books are produced in tremendous quanti- 
If they were bound in the usual expensive 


r, they would cost something 
By issuing them in this attractive 


style, each book containing about 15,000 words of 


50 volumes for $2.98 
There are no strings 


Think of how expensive a college education is in 
Here you can get 50 books for no 
more than one average textbook costs in school. 


And you dispense with the instructor altogether— 


you can fill in 


Try This QUIZ! 
Do You Know— 


1. What is meant by “ 


squaring the 
circle’? 


2. What is a catalytic agent? 


3. What, in law, is a tort? 

4. Who was the Roman god of war? 

5. , What is the present capital of 
India 


6. Ideatify Donatello, Cellini, Rodin, 


7. Rearrange the following names in 
the order of their Presidencies: Van 
Buren, Lincoln, Polk, Jackson, Tyler. 


8. What are the 
Greek architecture’? 


three orders of 


9. Who wrote the poem Thanatop- 


sis ? 


10. Of what 
Freud a native” 


11. Where is Kamchatka? 


country is Sigmund 


12. Who commanded the Confeder- 
ate troops at the battle of Gettysburg ? 


13. In what century lived Richard 
Coeur de Lion? 


14. Which is the Lone Star State? 
15. What is a morganatie marriage ? 


All of these questions, and scores of 
others, are understandably answered in 
this 50-volume, educational course to- 
taling more than 750,000 words—and 
the price is only $2.98, payment in full. 


then these are 


the books to help you get ahead—these are the 
books which may perhaps be of more benefit to 


you than all your four years of formal college 


education. 


Astonishing Low Cost 


true that these 50 


T is quite 

sized (making them convenient 

you wherever you go to fill in spare moments,) 
substantially bound in stiff card covers, cost only 


$2.98—first and full payment. 


books, pocket- 
to carry with 


Thus you can 


you become your own teacher, 
thrill and satisfaction of learning through your own 


and you get the 


This satisfaction is truly 
Try it and see! 


efforts. 
its own reward. 


Comprehensive 
Course 





T think of the scope of these 
J 50 books—a total of 750,000 
words. They include all sorts 
of subjects from history and eco- 
nomics and literature to mathe- 
matics and foreign languages and 
the arts. Even commercial sub 
jects, such as geography and type- 
writing, are included. And then 
there are the handy reference yol- 
umes, the alphabetical diction- 
aries which give you concise in- 
formation just when you need it 
and exactly as you want it. 
Everything you need is here— 
this series is really complete in it- 
self, and you can carry the vol- 
umes about in your pocket be- 
cause of their convenient size. 


For those who so desire, indeed, 
other books on special lines can 
be secured later, in uniform for- 
mat. Such things as farming, 
woodworking, story writing, etc., 
are available at similar low prices 


—full particulars of which are included with all 
orders for this 50-volume Educational Course. 


Genuine Leather Cover 


NCLUDED in each set of 50 books is a gen- 
uine sheepskin 
book at a time 
A book may be slipped in or out in a few seconds. 
enjoy 
leather while reading or studying these books. 


leather slip cover, holding one 
and protecting it while in use 


the luxurious ‘‘feel"’ of real 


50 Volumes—750,000 Words—SEND NO MONEY 


Make Your Spare Moments Count! 


Here, in these books, you have the material which will fill in the 
Many things you half know you 
It takes only an 
books—utilize your 
sarrying one or two of them 
With their help and a little am- 
bition you can make every minute count and get the benefit of these 
handy volumes, which have been written especially for e 
prehension and compact utility. 
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50 Volumes 
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English (Grammar) 


1. Common Faults in English. 

2. Spelling Manual. (Rules, lists, 
ete.) 

3. Grammar Manual. 

4. Punctuation Manual. (Rules 


examples, tests, etc.) 

5. Words Pronounced. (How to 
pronounce e 4,000 words often pronounced 
incorrectly. y 

6. Conversation. (Guide to im- 
provement of conversation.) 

7. Vocabulary. (Guide to enlarge- 
ment of vocabulary.) 

8. Letter Writing. (How to write 
letters for all occasions, with samples.) 


History 


9. Outline of United States History. 

10. Story of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

11. Story of the U. S. Civil War. 

12. Lives of the U. 8S. Presidents 
(with portraits). 
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13. Outline of Economics. 
course.) 

14. Value of Money. 
money, ete.) 

15. How Wall Street Works. (How 
money is made in N. Y.'s Wall Street.) 
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Literature (General) 
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17. Outline of 100 Best Books to 
Read. 

18. Reading Manual. (How to get 
the most good out of reading.) 


Arts 


19. Facts about Painting and 
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20. Facts 
Sculptors. 
_21. Facts about Music and Musi- 
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22. Architecture: 
How It Developed. 
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Its Meaning and 


Languages (Foreign) 
23. Latin Self Taught. (Rules, syn- 
tax, etc., complete.) 


24. French Self Taught. (Rules, 
syntax, ete., complete.) 

25. Spanish Self Taught. (Rules, 
syntax, ete., complete.) 

26. German Self Taught. (Rules, 


syntax, ete., complete.) 
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6. Great Scientists. 
7. Zoology. 
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38. Curiosities of Mathematics. 
39. Arithmetic. Part 1. 
40. Arithmetic. Part II. 


Reference Manuals 


41. Familiar Quotations (with com- 
plete index). 

42. Shakespearian Quotations. (All 
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43. Classical Dictionary. 
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46. International Dictionary of 
Authors. 
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48. 600 Questions and Answers. (In- 
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Tad Jones 


T. A. D. (Tad) Jones told the Yale 
Athletic Board quite a while ago that when 
he got through coaching the 1927 football 
team he wanted to retire. Yale men asked 
him to reconsider; Jones did not change 
his mind. Last week his resignation took 
effect. Faced with the problem of chosing 
a new coach the Yale Athletic Board turned 
naturally to Marvin Allen Stevens, a hand- 
some young man who came to Yale in 
1922 from Osborne, Kan., played half- 
back on Mallory’s eleven, proved himself 
a brilliant open field runner, an accurate 
place kicker, a good punter, and who for 
the last three years has coached the back- 
field and studied at the Medical School. 
Stevens will carry on Tad Jones’s system 
which he probably understands as thor- 
oughly as Jones. He has a contract for 
three years. 











Clinches 

Godfrey-Paolino. For a long time 
George Godfrey, 240-pound black man has 
been giving people the impression that he 
could knock out Dempsey and Tunney the 
same night if he would only try. For a 
long time George Godfrey has demanded 
what he thinks he deserves—a match with 
Tunney. Only a few sharp-eyed critics 
have warned George Godfrey that the 
trouble with demanding what he deserves 
is that he might get it. Last week in Los 
Angeles George Godfrey met squatty Pao- 
lino Uzcudun, Basque, who still has to 
bring an interpreter to the ring so that he 
can understand what the referee says. 
Forty-four pounds lighter than the black 
man, Paolino lost the decision in a ten 
round bout made up mostly of clinches. 

Heeney-Delaney. Flashy Jack Dela- 
ney wears a bathrobe made of violet velvet. 
He is an open classic boxer, a French Cana- 
dian, a former world’s light-heavyweight 
champion. He lives in Bridgeport, Conn. 
Last week in Manhattan he threw his fast 
left upper cut again and again onto the 
chin of Thomas Heeney of New Zealand. 
Heeney shook off the jabs, bored in. Jack 
Delaney danced and backed up, ducked, 
countered, danced and backed up. He 
couldn’t get his right past Heeney’s high 
left shoulder. Often he clinched. Heeney 
got the decision, Delaney the applause. 
“And who” asked critics “will fight Tun- 
ney, now that Heeney has eliminated De- 
Janey and failed to advance himself?” 
Answered some: “Bring back that old man, 
Dempsey.” 

es 


Horseshoes 


There is a peculiar expression which is 
seen on the faces of people pitching horse- 
shoes. It is an expression dreamy yet in- 
tense, a good deal like that worn by any- 
one who is composing poetry or worrying 
about his digestion. This was the expres- 
sion which through a warm afternoon last 
week in St. Petersburg, Fla., appeared on 
the face of Charles C. Davis of Columbus, 
Ohio, and was not noticed because it also 
appeared on the face of his opponent, a 
young man named Bert Duryee of Wichita, 


Kan. Without taking off his cracked and 
faded straw hat Davis tossed horseshoes 
at an iron stake driven into the ground 4o 
feet from where he stood. Duryee was not 
quite so calm; the crowd seemed to bother 
him and before he got going Davis had a 





©Fotograms 


PircHer Davis 


Headquarters are in Akron. 


lead of nearly 20 points which he held to 
the end of the game, beating Duryee 50 to 
30, and so winning a diamond studded 
medal, $300, and, for the third time in 
succession, the horseshoe pitching cham- 
pionship of the world. 


Some say horseshoe pitching developed 
in imitation of the more courtly game of 
quoits. Perhaps, so far as it concerns the 
codification of horseshoe pitching as a for- 
mal sport, this is true, but it is certain 
that in the beginning quoits developed out 
of horseshoe pitching. Followers of both 
games argue the question at great length. 
Horseshoe pitchers point out that, next 
to ringing church bells, throwing horse- 
shoes was the sin which most tempted the 
tinker, John Bunyon, before God was made 
manifest to him. Now there are pitching 
courts in the public parks of most big cities. 
Quiet, sunburned old men throw horse- 
shoes in the yards of Florida hotels. They 
are the ones who like the game best, but 
the young men are the champions. The 
headquarters of the National Horseshoe 
Pitchers Association is in Akron, Ohio. 
A horseshoe pitcher uses two horseshoes, 
each weighing 24 lbs. He tosses them at 
an iron stake 40 ft. away, protruding 8 in. 
above a bed of potters clay. Then his op- 
ponent does likewise. The shoe that lands 
nearest the stake scores 1 point; a ringer 
3 points; a double ringer 6 points. The 
first player to score 50 points wins the 
game. In championship matches, calipers 
and a straight edge are used to determine 
accurately which horseshoe is nearest the 
stake. But in casual bouts a player often 
shouts: “My horseshoe is two fingers 
nearer than yours.” 


Records 


In Manhattan, Lloyd Hahn, unsmiling 
Nebraskan, ran four furlongs (880 yards) 
in 1 minute, 51 and two-fifths seconds, 
which was three and one-fifths seconds 
faster than the former world’s indoor 
record for this distance which had stood 
for 24 years, and four-fifths of a second 
faster than the outdoor record set by Ted 
Meredith. 


In Kansas, 100 nervous-nosed jack- 
rabbits were packed in crates, railroaded 
to Aiken, S.C., turned loose, last week, 
chased by hungry beagle-hounds and by 
25 rich society people on horseback. 


“To attract attention to Colorado” the 
Denver Post last week organized a moun- 
tain lion hunt, to be advertised all over the 
U.S. A special train will take the hunters 
out of Denver to the mountains where the 
lions are. Guns, duffle, will be provided 
at low prices. The Post will pay $25 for 
each full grown, dead lion. 


Howard Hill, archer, using a five-foot 
bow that weighed 175 pounds, shot a 24-in. 
birch arrow 301 yds. 1 ft. 11 in., in Miami, 
a world’s record. 


In a 75-foot pool in Manhattan, 
George Kojac broke the world’s record for 
a 150-yard backstroke swim. His time 
was I min. 39 and sec. 


“J think my car might make 300 miles 
on a concrete course” said Captain Mal- 
com Campbell after leaving Daytona 
Beach where he had driven at the greatest 
speed ever made on land (Time, Feb. 27). 


“T think it is possible for a human being 
to pole-vault 14 feet eight inches” said 
Sabia Carr of Dubuque and Yale when 
asked to talk about his record of 14 ft. 1 in. 
(TrmE, Mar. 5). 


“Cropping a puppy’s ears doesn’t hurt 
any more than docking a horse’s tail” said 
one C. R. Williams, vice president of the 
Great Dane Club. He was arguing against 
the bill introduced in the New York and 
Massachusetts legislatures to prohibit ear- 
cropping. ‘Has President Williams ever 
had his tail docked?” countered an advo- 
cate of the bill. 


A shrivelled, sunburned man named 
Charles Seiditz, 67, arrived last week in 
Miami in a fourteen-foot rowboat in which 
he had rowed 1.500 miles from Battery 
Park, Manhattan. He started on October 
23d. “When I was young,” he said, “I was 
a sailor. Now I run the Edgemere bathing 
pavilion.” (Edgemere, Long Island.) 


Jimmy Eliott, ballplayer, joined the 
training camp of the Brooklyn Robins in 
Clearwater, Fla., got on the scales. He 
found that he weighed 230 pounds. Fright- 
ened, he tried to reduce, cut out bread, 
potatoes, went to bed without supper, 
worked harder than any other ballplayer, 
felt lighter, better, got on the scales again 
next day. He weighed 235 pounds. 
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In Chicago 


Steam shovels began pecking at Chicago 
soil last week on the spot where the La 
Framboise family traded with Indians 
nearly a century ago. The conservative 
Chicago Daily News, household necessity 
for 440,000 people, had ordered for itself 
a new house of steel and Indiana lime- 
stone. It will rise 25 stories along the west 
bank of the Chicago River—a neighbor of 
the new Union Station. It will have a pub- 
lic plaza on which fountains will play and 
perhaps a few trees will grow. Under the 
plaza and one corner of the building wili 
run the tracks of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. But railroad service will not be in- 
terrupted during construction of the 
News’ house. Holabird & Roche are the 
architects. Cost is estimated at $8,000,000. 
Upper stories will be rented as offices. 

Two years ago, after the death of famed 
Editor Victor F. Lawson, the News was 
bought by Walter A. Strong and a group 
of Chicago businessmen. The new house 
will contain a Lawson Memorial Room, 
panelled with carved oak taken from the 
Lawson residence on Lake Shore Drive. 


—+-— 
Agate Lines 


Everyone has seen the self-advertise- 
ments of newspapers which read something 
like this :““Bugle-Clarion led all Creamtown 
newspapers for February in gain in cream- 
puff advertising.” Other Creamtown papers 
would, meanwhile, be advertising that they 
led in something else. But prouder still is 
the paper whose grand total exceeds all 
others. Last week Editor & Publisher an- 
nounced total agate lines of advertising for 
U. S. newspapers in 1927. The ten leaders 
(all but the last being published seven days 
per week) are: 

Chicago Tribune (morning) 
Detroit News (evening) 

New York Times (morning) 
Washington Star (evening) 
Pittsburgh Press (evening) 
Baltimore Sun (evening) 

Los Angeles Times (morning) 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch (evening) 
Los Angeles Examiner (morning) 
Chicago Daily News (evening) 

In national advertising alone (as con- 
trasted with classified and local store ad- 
vertising) the Chicago Tribune led the 
morning & Sunday field; the Pittsburgh 
Press (Scripps-Howard) led the evening 
& Sunday field; the Newark News led the 
six-day evening field. 

os 


A. P. Orders 


“Avoid writing a story in a way to give 
factitious interest to something which, 
while true, ig relatively unimportant. All 
‘gold-diggers’ who break into the news are 
not ‘former members of the Follies’; a 
man with a couple of hundred dollars on 
his person is not necessarily ‘reputed to be 
wealthy’; . . . an automobile used either 
in the perpetration of a crime or in the 
pursuit of the criminal is not always a 
‘high-powered car.’ ” 

“Avoid the word ‘Romanism’ when 
‘Catholicism’ is intended. . . .” 

“Any non-white is ‘colored.’ If an in- 


dividual is a Negro, call him _ that.” 

“When the weather department fore- 
casts a sudden freeze, it does not follow 
that the fruit crop is ruined.” 

“To avoid confusion in assigning the 
cause of death in liquor-drinking cases, it 
is sufficient to State that the liquor con- 
tained poisonous alcohol.” 

“Do not glorify crime nor heroize crimi- 
nals by giving a false glamor and thus ex- 
citing sympathy. .. .” 

“TA reporter] quickly will find he can 
be truthful without being trite; accurate 
without being arrogant; unbiased without 
being unsophisticated; decent without 
being dull; and interesting without being 
inconsequential.” 

These are excerpts from the orders which 
Associated Press correspondents received 
last fortnight along with their pay checks. 
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feel he really means it. I think he’s won, 





Intermission 
“He's wonderful!” breathed Clara phan “Sort of makes you 
efi 


Cablese 


Wales Parisward smorning omnistation 
cheered stop he said friendship proFrance 
unceasing. 

Station cheered Wales to Paris this 
morning he said friendship always for 
France. 

London, March 11—The Prince of 
Wales left for Paris this morning. All 
those present at the station cheered him 
wildly. He said: “My friendship for 
France will always be with me.” 

The first paragraph is written in cablese. 
The second is a skeletonized cablegram. 
The third is the way such a story might 
finally appear in U. S. newspapers. Since 
Jan. 1, the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
has been prohibiting the use of cablese by 
press associations and newspapers. This 


THE WALLOPS 


No. 7 of a series. No. 8 will appear Mar. 26} 
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“Isn’t he?” Katherine Stillman nodded. “He doesn’t seem to 
act at all. I mean it’s so real, kind of.”’ 

“So readistic, so natural, and so good Jooking!” 

Mr. Wallop and Dr. Stillman didn’t share their wives’ ad- 
miration for the curly-headed actor with the adenoid voice. They | 
opened their programs and began reading. 

“Here's a nice-looking bathroom,” said Edgar Stillman. 


“Ye-ah! Nice, but expensive looking.” ; 
“*Well, George, there’s nothing to stopyou installing atintub.” 


“That’s the trouble, you’ve got to do what the rest do—tiled | 
walls, brass pipe and the rest of it.” | 


Alpha Brass Pipe is better because 
it contains more copper and lead. 
Plumbers prefer it because it cuts 
cleaner and sharper threads, making 


“The brass pipe part isn’t so bad,” said Dr. Stillman, “it only 
costs one or two hundred dollars more than the cheapest pipe. 
And it won’t leak, or rust and cut down water pressure.” 


Copyright '28, C. B. & C. Co., Inc. 
leak-proof joints. It positively cannot | 
rust,and the Alpha trade-mark,stamped 
every 12 inches, guarantees it for 
soundness and satisfaction. 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 724/o",2, CHASE BRASS | 


CHASE BRASS & COPPER CO., Incorporated, Waterbury, Conn. | 






















TIME Invites You to Europe! 


(Sailings in July and August) 


NE day next summer 
you will watch the fad- 
ing skyline of New 

York from the deck of a great 
ocean liner. It will carry you 
to the port of Liverpool from 
which you will speed over the 
English downs to Chester. 
From there by motor to Leam- 
ington, the Shakespeare Coun- 
try, Oxford. Then after two 
days in London spent between 
Westminster Abbey and the 
Tower of London (not forget- 
ting “The Cheshire Cheese’’), 
you go to The Hague, famed 
as ““The Smartest Capital in 
Europe.’’ To Amsterdam, 
“The Venice of the North.” 
To Brussels with its medieval 
guild houses and the colossal 


Hotel de Ville, the largest mu- 


nicipal structure in Europe. 
On to Cologne and up the 
swift coursing Rhine to ancient 
Mainz. By train up the steep- 
ening Rhine valley to Switz- 
erland, ““The Roof of the 
World.” Then a week of 
motoring through glorious Al- 
pine scenery. At last to Paris, 
with four days in which to 
wander through the Louvre, 
shop in the Rue de la Paix, 
and “debauch” atop Mont- 
martre. Then homeward on 
the Homeric, California or 
Majestic, a week’s voyage in 
the keen North Atlantic air, 
while quickened appetites re- 
spond to three smashing meals 
a day and many a hearty, 
*tween-meal snack. Home— 
after the vacation of a lifetime. 


TIME OFFERS YOU THIS VACATION 


in return for your work this spring as TIME’s subscription repre- 


sentative. 


This is not a contest. 


Special arrangements made with 


Thos. Cook & Son make possible this amazingly generous reward 


for your efforts. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


For complete details regarding the plan which makes this delightful 
vacation possible, simply fill in, cut out and mail the coupon below 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - CHICAGO 


today. 





john Sargent, TIME, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Send me at once complete details regarding TIME’s European 


Tour Plan. 
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cablese, with its word contractions, its 
elaborate prefixes and suffixes, had nearly 
become a code; hence, the ban. The West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. does not object 
to skeletonized cables, so long as they con- 
fine themselves to dictionary words. 

Said J. H. Furay, vice president in 
charge of foreign news of the United 
Press: “The [Western Union] regulation 
is really not new. The United Press has 
not been using contractions for some time, 
and the experience has shown us that skill- 
ful filers are able to say in plain English, 
condensed and skeletonized, the same 
things without using ‘cablese’ and in the 
same number or less words.” 

eae ae 
3,000,000 Words 


There are 880,000 words in the Bible; 
940,000 in the complete works of William 
Shakespeare. Add these together and sea- 
son with the Arabian Nights of Schehera- 
zade; the mixture will fail to fill a pot as 
big as that which would contain the Reve- 
lations of a Wife, 3,000,000-word novel, 
longest in the world. 

Revelations of a Wife began in 1o15s. 
For a short time it ran in newspapers four 
days a week; then readers clamored for 
a six-day diet. Without interruption it 
continued, through war and normalcy, to 
tell of the problems of Dicky Graham, 
temperamental artist, and his wife, Madge 
—8o0o words a day for 13 years. Today 
it has a million readers in 200 newspapers 
(including the Chicago Evening Post, In- 
dianapolis Star, Minneapolis Star, Buffalo 
Times, Erie, Pa., Times). Syndicated by 
the Newspaper Feature Service, Inc., of 
Manhattan, it has also been translated into 
Spanish for EZ] Mundo of Havana, Cuba. 

Its author is a plump, merry woman 
with a daughter at Smith College, a son at 
Yale, a husband in the newspaper business. 
As Mrs. Nana Springer White, she lives 
comfortably at Hempstead, Long Island. 
As Miss Adele Garrison, she is an oracle on 
marital problems for hundreds of her 
readers. Her own life has taught her to 
use her typewriter to produce what U. S. 
women like. Born in Clinton Junction, 
Wis., she became school teacher in Mil- 
waukee, assistant Sunday editor of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, feature writer and 
reporter for the Chicago Examiner and 
Chicago American. 

The present phase of Revelations of a 
Wife is entitled “Love’s Embers” and Mrs. 
White is planning yet another phase in 
which “the embers will be reblown into a 
faint flame.” Mrs. White has no intentions 
of letting the story be snuffed out; in fact, 
she says: “The exigencies of this novel 
forbid that they ever shall become real 
ashes.” How she creates these exigencies, 


| day after day, year after year, has been a 


mystery to many an author. Her method 
is to introduce into the normal lives of 
Artist Dicky Graham and Wife Madge a 


| series of domestic disturbers, devilish der- 
| vishes, droll dolts. But, always, Sentiment 


is the essential ingredient in Revelations 
of a Wife. It appeals, not to shopgirls who 
want a seduction in every chapter, but to 
housewives and clubwomen who read more 


| fiction than any other group of U. S. in- 
| habitants.* 


*Last fortnight, for example, a Chicago woman 
wrote Mrs. White that she had not missed an 
installment since 1915. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the fol- 
lowing names made the following news: 


William Lyon Phelps (professor of 
English at Yale) wrote in The Rotarian for 
March: “The best new books for Rotarians 
are books designed for men and women 
who are intellectually mature; for despite 
the insult offered to the Rotarians of New 
York by their guest, Clarence Darrow, I 
find that Rotarians are usually men who 
are bearing the burden and heat of the day; 
men engaged in carrying on the work of the 
world; men who are interested not only 
in facts and in things, but in ideas.” Among 
the books Professor Phelps urged Rotarians 
to read are: Charles and Mary Beard’s 
The Rise of American Civilization, Mark 
Sullivan’s Our Times, André Maurois’s 
Disraeli, Gamaliel Bradford’s Life of D. 
L. Moody, Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lin- 
coln—The Prairie Years, E. Jones’s The 
Christ of the Indian Road, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson’s Tristram, Thornton Wilder’s 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey. Professor 
Phelps himself is a member of the Rotary 
Club of New Haven, Conn. He is also the 
founder of innumerable little clubs with- 
out clubhouses. Last fortnight, for ex- 
ample, at a lecture he got one member for 
his “Am’t I” Club, being an organization 
opposed to both “Aren't I” and “Am I 
not.” 





Henry Ford (reputedly one of the four 
richest men in the U. S.*) has a first cousin 
who last week announced that he had only 
four cents in his pocket. “But,” said 
Cousin Henry W. Ford of San Antonio, 
Tex., ‘a motto in the Ford family is: ‘Let 
every tub stand on its own bottom.’ Until 
lately I have lived by that rule. Now— 
well, I don’t know what to do.” He also 
told how he was once a Latin and Greek 
professor, an inventor; how he made and 
lost a fortune in fruit in Mexico. He is 
now 68. 
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Charles E. Brickley (famed Harvard 
football captain, fullback and drop kicker 
of 1914) was found guilty of running a 
bucketshop in Boston under the name of 
Charles E. Brickley, Inc. He had com- 
mitted four larcenies, one of $10,000, in 
securities belonging to a Mrs. Georgiana 
Boynton of Marlboro, Mass. His prison 
sentence will be pronounced on March 12. 





Dr. Richard J. Forhan (4-out-of-5 
toothpaste), in California, learned from 
press despatches how bravely Mrs. Forhan 
had conducted herself at the fire that 
destroyed their Riverside Drive home and 
its Japanese furnishings last week. Cut off 
by smoke & flame, she ran from her bed- 
room with the front door key, threw it 
to the firemen, and then fell exhausted 
over a window sill. Smoke rolled out 
from the room behind her. Firemen, ex- 
cited, turned their hose at the window; 
the powerful stream of water knocked 
Mrs. Forhan back into the room. She 
reached the window again and calm hands 


*The other three are reputedly Edsel Ford, 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Andrew W. Mellon. 


TIME 


carried her to safety. To her two 
daughters she lamented: “My beautiful 
home. It cost so much and it never can 
be replaced.” 

John Davison Rockefeller Jr. gave 
$500,000 worth of Buttermilk Range to 
build Saw Mill River Parkway from East 
View to Hawthorne, Westchester County, 
N.Y. 








Dame Ellen Terry, unique & famed 
survivor of the High Victorian stage, re- 
ceived last week a telegram: 

“The Queen and I offer to you our sin- 
cere congratulations on your eightieth 
birthday and wish you a speedy recovery 
from your recent indisposition. 

(Signed) George R. I.” 

When innumerable other admirers had 
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showered the venerable & recently bed- 
ridden Dame with daffodils (her favorite 
flower) and many another birthday tribute, 
she gave out a message of thanks for “this 
delightful fuss” which was duly broadcast 
by British radio. 
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“Maxim Gorky,” famed author of The 
Lower Depths, whose real name is Alexei 
Maximovich Pyeshkov, was informed 
last week that his likeness will shortly 
appear on a Soviet postage stamp. 
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General John Joseph Pershing asked 
his son Francis Warren Pershing not to 
row on the Yale Freshman crew this year. 
Reason: The General considers rowing too 


strenuous for a youth of his son’s physique. 









(An infinite capacity 
_ for Taking Pains” 


LL COLT fire arms are made to respond at 
the instant of need through a lifetime of 


service. 


Tomeetunfailingly suchrequirementsisnosimple 
task. Selected steels, accurate forging, machining, 
finishing, hand assembling and testing, demand 
the utmost of vigilant supervision—those ever- 
present watchwords of the entire COLT organ- 
ization that make for durability, reliability and 
accuracy of COLTS. 


So, purchasing a COLT Revolver or Automatic 
Pistol for a special service is merely a matter of 
choosing the proper model and caliber. It is as 
though you delegated a trusted and expert me- 


If you would like to start 
or join a local Revolver 
Club, send us your name. 
Women, too, may enroll. 
Ask for Catalog No. 33. 
We'll see that you get it. 


chanic to personally select, gauge, assemble, fin- 
ishand test eachpartfor you. COLT specifications 
are so exacting and so exactly fulfilled that all 
COLT fire arms are acceptable for National, State 


and Municipal Service. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representatives, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif, 


(COLT - The World's Right Arm 
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Here’s a 


Luscious 
Remedy 


For that “not sick—not 


well” feeling—a_ tempt- 
ing food that does what 
medicines can’t 


OU are tired, headachy, sluggish! 
Mornings don’t find you rested, food 
fails to restore your flagging energy. Thou- 
sands make the same complaint. 
Some 93 % of today’s busy adults do not 
get enough exercise, give too little thought 
to diet, are chronically constipated. 


What do they do? Begin the use of 


laxatives, against doctors’ advice. Medicinal 
relief is habit-forming. 





There’s an easier—a better and pleasanter 
—way. It’s called Pettijohn’s—a time-tried 
whole wheat cereal, novel in flavor, good to 
look at, refreshing to taste. Pettijohn’s is 
an almost miraculous regulatory food. 
With cream and sugar, it provides all 
the essential vitamines—phosphorus, iron, 
calcium, as well as carbohydrate and pro- 
tein. It is cooked, ready to eat, in 4 minutes. 


New Pettijohn’s is made by the great 
Quaker Oats Company, manufacturers of 
48 different cereal products, as their so- 
lution to a serious national diet problem. 
Try it tomorrow, at the suggestion of The 
Quaker Oats Company. 


Pettiyohn's ng 


SS iw 3705 Mini 
-— 


Send for a valuable booklet, “The 

Truth Abour Bran,”’ and a sample y 

package of New Pettijohn’s. Ad- 

dress The Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago 
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NON-FICTION 


Frémont 





FREMONT—THE WEstT’s GREATEST AD- 
VENTURER—Allan Nevins—Harpers (two 
vols. $10). 

The Man. He might have been U. S. 
President during the Civil War, or built a 








ADVENTURER FREMONT 


Bret Harte called his wife a fairy 
godmother. 


fortune as big as the Rockefellers’ or out- 
shone Sam Houston, Dewey and Lindbergh 
as heroes. But ask the man-on-the-street 
today who John Charles Frémont was, and 
the answer will probably be: “The name 
sounds familiar, but I can’t quite place 
him.” 

Thus almost lost to fame is the most ex- 
citing and excitable figure that ever trod 
the soil of North America. Frémont was, 
characteristically enough, born unconven- 
tionally in 1813. His mother was the wife 
of gouty Major John Pryor, but his father 
was a dashing French emigré (Charles 
Frémon) who ran off with his mother. 
Reared in the best Charleston, S. C., so- 
ciety, Frémont was a quick Latin and 
Greek scholar. People thought he might 
make a teacher or a preacher, until Joel 
R. Poinsett (manifest destiny man, Secre- 
tary of War, giver of the poinsettia to bot- 
any) put him in the Army Topographical 
Corps. He explored in the upper Missis- 
sippi and Missouri Rivers, returned to 
Washington, D. C., with a reputation, was 
also pointed out as “the handsomest young 
man who ever walked the streets.” He 
wooed and quickly won Jessie, 16-year- 
old daughter of irascible Senator Thomas 
Hart Benton of Missouri. But the Senator 
objected to their marriage, so Frémont 
surveyed in Iowa before eloping with Jes- 
sie. Vexed though the Senator was, he 
forgave and made Frémont his willing tool 
to open up the vast West. The young 
couple were presented to President Tyler 
in “the greatest crush in the White House 
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about words, persons, or 
es, What is a blue-sky 
w? Who is Sandburg? 
Where is Latvia? How is 
savoir-faire pronounced ? 
What were the druids? 
When wasthe 18th Amend- 
ment ratified? These are a 
few of thousands of ques- 
tions accurately answered in 
the Merriam Webster. 


Get The Best 
The 


*¢ Supreme 
\. Authority”’ 


st 
= in courts, colleges, 
a schools, and among 


overnment officials, 
both Federal and State. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


408,000 vocabulary terms, 32,000 geographi- 
cal subjects, 12,000 biographical entries, over 
6,000 illustrations, 100 valuable tables. 


Send for Free, new richly illustrated pamphict } 
[ with sample pages of the New International. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





T you have ever wanted to 
LEARN 


French, Spanish, German or Italian 
Read this Agreement: 


Fvery Pelman Language Course is 
taught under the absolute agree- 
ment that if, after completing it, 
you are not entirely satis- 
fied with your ability to 
read, speak and under- 
stand the language, 
your tuition will be 
refunded instantly on 
demand. 
Stgned) BR. C. 
icCulloch, /’res. The 
Peitman Language In- 
stitute, New York 
City. 
y THEN you open 
the first lesson 
of the Pelman meth- 
od, you will be sur- 
prised to see not a 
Single word of ex- 
planation in English. 
But you soon realize that no English is necessary. You 
find that you already know enough foreign words to start 
—and you can easily discover the meaning of the un- 
familiar words by the way they ‘'fit in’ with the ones 
you recognize at sight. Within eight to twelve weeks you 
will find yourself able to speak a foreign language. 


Send for Free Book 


This book actually shows you that you can read, at sight, 
a page of the language you decide to learn. It shows why 
it is possible to agree that you will learn either I’rench, 
Spanish, German or Italian within a few months, to your 
satisfaction, or it will cost you nothing. Mail the coupon 
at once. 

SSSCCESESSC ESET SSeS eee eee eee eeeeeeeee Seeeceeaneeesee 
THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 

Suite L-663, 71 West 45th St., New York City, 


Please send me full information about the Pelman 
System of Lantuage Instruction, IT am interested in 
C) French C) Spanish (0 German C) Italian 
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since President Jackson had exhibited 
Colonel Meacham’s gigantic cheese.” 

In 1842, Frémont went West with famed 
Kit Carson, observed buffalo, ate dog 
meat, charted the Continental Divide. 
Returning to Washington where Jessie lay 
in childbirth, he spread over her bed a 
ragged flag, said: “This flag was raised 
over the highest peak of the Rocky 
Mountains. I have brought it to you.” 
Then, with Jessie’s aid, he wrote a report 
of his trip which exploded the myth that 
the “Great American Desert” lay be- 
tween Missouri and the Rockies. The 
public read the document avidly; the 
movement westward was stimulated. 

On another expedition Frémont saw the 
Oregon Trail as busy as a barnyard in mat- 
ing season, crossed the snow-deep Sierras 
in midwinter, visited Captain Sutter’s fort 
in the fertile Sacramento valley. Ideas 
of manifest destiny were firmly planted 
in Frémont’s head. So, on his next trip 
to California, he began to write history 
instead of geography. Mexican General 
Castro ordered him out of California. He 
went up to Oregon and waited for an ex- 
cuse to raise the U. S. flag over California. 
An Indian attack gave it to him. Quickly 
he assembled U. S. settlers, made Sutter's 
fort his base, marched the length of Cali- 
fornia, put an end to Mexican domination, 
was made provisional governor and com- 
mander-in-chief of California. He paused 
only long enough to name San Francisco 
harbor the Golden Gate. Meanwhile, the 
U. S. had declared war on Mexico and a 
General Kearney arrived in California to 
take charge. Kearney and Frémont quar- 
reled so violently that a lieutenant named 
William Tecumseh Sherman wondered: 
“Who the devil is the governor of Cali- 
fornia?” 

The result of the quarrel was that Fré- 
mont was court-martialed in Washington 
and found guilty of mutiny, disobedience 
of orders, causing undue disturbance. 
President Polk canceled the punishment, 
allowed Frémont to remain in the Army. 
But Frémont resigned, insisting on his 
complete innocence. Despite its verdict, 
the court-martial made Frémont the hero 
of the North and the prophet of expan- 
sion. 

Then, as a private citizen, Frémont set 
out for California by the southern route, 
almost died of starvation while some of his 
guides nibbled a human body. That was 
in 1849 When “time was worth fifty dol- 
lars a minute,” but Frémont did not know 
it. He arrived in California to find gold- 
mad whitemen, redmen, yellowmen, black- 
men, and himself the owner of the golden 
Mariposa veins. His wife came by boat 
and soon their home was filled with 
“hundred-pound buckskin sacks, worth not 
far from $25,000 each.” California’s 
richest man and most popular idol, Fré- 
mont was elected U. S. Senator. He 
spent little time in Washington and was 
defeated for a second term. So he took a 
trip to Europe with Jessie. 

After that was 1856—‘‘Free Speech, 
Free Press, Free Soil, Free Men, Frémont 
and Victory.” But, able slogan though it 
was, victory did not follow. The cam- 
paign was a bitter one. Frémont was the 
presidential nominee of the new and cru- 
sading Republican (Free Soil) party. sup- 
ported by the leading newspapers and 
liberals of the North, Conservative 
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Health, Vigor and 


Happiness at Home 


“Gym Junior’’ is a wonderful apparatus, embody- 
ing in compact but ample space a Rowing Machine, 
Chest Weights, Punching Bag, Chinning Bar, Wrist 
Machine, Parallel Bars, Massage Roller, Wall Lad- 
der and other standard gymnasium equipment. With 
it hundreds of exercises are available for developing 
muscles, health, and grace, and reducing surplus flesh 







GYMNASIUM 


“GYM 
JUNIOR” 








PATENTED IN U. S. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Can be located in basement, attic or any spare 
space. Three people can use it at one time— fun and 
health for every member cof the family. Durable 
malleable iron— attractively finished. 


Write For Literature 


Healthseekers, Homelovers, Clubs, Hotels, Camps, 
Schools, etc., should investigate ‘Gym Junior” and 


| its easy payment purchase, 


GYM JUNIOR COMPANY 
644 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. 





A TRULY GREAT 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
BY A TRULY GREAT 
WOMAN. - 


FOURTH LARG 









N°? more slow hand-feeding of envel- 


opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 

DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 

BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 

this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOT. 
1) at OF wo 8 Ont oe OF 
145 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING 
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MY LIFE 
by Isadora Duncan 


Only a great soul could have 
summoned the courage to 
make this complete self 
revelation of a life that only 
a great genius and a great 
woman could have lived. 
By universal acclaim placed 
among the world’s great 


autobiographies. 
Octavo. Illustrated. $5.00 





Fifth Large Printing in Two Weeks 
THE 


PORTRAIT INVISIBLE 


Joseph Gollomb’s New Mystery Novel 


“Our judges are always looking for detective stories that are sufficiently 
different from the usual pattern to be recommended. The Portrait 


Invisible is decidedly one.” 


— Book-of-the-Month Club Bulletin 


At all bookstores now — $2.00 


The Macmillan Company 


ee 


New York 
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The More Pitiable 
Because Preventable | 


ANY painful and incurable dis- 
eases began merely as harmful 
tendencies that could have been easily 
corrected. ° 
Because these irregularities were neg- 
lected instead of corrected, conditions 
became worse until chronic disease had 
another victim. 


National Bureau of Analysis 


Our Health Protecting Service analyzes 
your true condition. Our medical di- 
rector makes helpful health suggestions 
—a change of diet, more exercise, or 
advises a visit to your physician or 
dentist. He points the way to correc- 
tion while cure is simple. 

The plan is reliable, 
easy, convenient, and the Ir | 
cost is negligible. = 

Our booklet “The Span 
of Life” explains the time- 
tested methods. Write for 
your copy today. 








dioica tk hte 


National Bureau of Analysis 
Bankers Building Chicago, 


Send me your free booklet, “The Span of 
Life,” with particulars of your convenient 
Health-Protecting Plan for busy people. 


RT Pe ae eT State...... : 
T-3128 


Snunimanenantsnnininnsineiiinieesticmmmmmnsst tt tes 


ScieneeNews-Letter 


Brings You Each Week 
the Last Word in Science 


ABORATORY Heroes 
Find New All-American 
Disease—The Year's First 
Comet—Billion Dollarsfrom 
Corn Wastes—Rare Mongo- 
lian Trophies—Alcohol 
Chief Bootleg Poison—Men 
More Unhappy—Classics of 
Science—and so on and on, 
new and interesting subjects such as 
these fill the pages of the weekly 
Science News-Letter, Bright, highly 
instructive, entertaining, Enjoy its 
sparkle and authenticity, 

Special Offer~6 Months, $2 
SCIENCE SERVICE 
2117 B St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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northerners feared to have so impetuous a 
man in the White House when southern 
Democrats were shouting: “Tell me, if the 
hoisting of the Black Republican flag . . . 
by a Frenchman’s bastard, while the arms 
of civil war are already clashing [in Kan- 
sas], is not to be deemed an overt act and 
declaration of war?” So, placid Fillmore 
of the Whig party took enough votes away 
from Frémont to give the election to 
portly, blundering Buchanan of the Dem- 
ocrats. 

Frémont went to California to look 
after his troublesome Mariposa proper- 
ties, also made friends with Bret Harte 
who called Jessie a “fairy godmother.” 
Then Lincoln was elected President and 
Civil War smouldered. Frémont became 
Commander of the Department of the 
West with headquarters in St. Louis. Mis- 
souri was a bed of sectional emotions; 
Frémont was a hot-headed commander; 
there were a “Hundred Days” of trouble. 
Lincoln removed him after he had declared 
martial law and prematurely emancipated 
the slaves in Missouri. He was given an- 
other chance as general in Virginia, but 
failed and fell out completely with Lin- 
coln. Discontented folk in the North— 
there were many—urged Frémont to run 
against Lincoln in 1864. He declined for 
“the welfare of the Republican party.” 

After the war, Frémont lived in luxury 
in Manhattan and Tarrytown, N. Y. (part 
of his estate was later owned by John D. 
Rockefeller). Then suddenly he lost all 
his wealth in a railroad scheme in the 
West. His wife wrote articles for news- 
papers and magazines. President Hayes 
appointed him territorial governor of Ari- 
zona in 1878 at a salary of $2,000 a year. 
In 1890, soon after the Army put him on 
the retired pay list, he died of a violent 
chill, in a Manhattan boarding house. 
Jessie lived until 1902. 

The Significance. Such a career holds 
temptations for psychological biographers 
and makers of historical fiction. Allan 
Nevins, to be sure, has been tempted, 
thrilled by Frémont. Otherwise he would 
not have written 698 pages about him. 
But Mr. Nevins is a respecter of history, 
a scholar. His Frémont, entrancing, ex- 
acting, will not be a dust-catcher on top 
library shelves. It has put more life in the 
prairies than any book since Carl Sand- 
burg’s Abraham Lincoln. It has harnessed 
the antics of land-grabbing, gold-greedy 
pioneers and hot-tempered politicians. It 
has gusto. 

The Author was schooled and schooled 
others in English at the University of Illi- 
nois. He is now an editorial writer for 
the New York World, having also served 
the New York Evening Post, Sun and The 
Nation. In 1924 he published The Amer- 
ican During and After the Revolution. 
Mr. Nevins will be 38 this May. 


FICTION 
“One Man’s Meat’ 


Meat—Wilbur Daniel Steele—Har pers 
—($2.50). 

The Story. When Anne India heard of 
the death of her cousin Tomlin, she ex- 
ulted in life’s restored cleanliness. Cousin 
Tomlin had been born with a little horn 
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above his left ear. It had vanished dur- 
ing his babyhood leaving only a corneous 
spot on his skull; but people were glad 
when Tomlin died. 

When Anne India gave birth to a son 
conceived in the triumph of Cousin Tom- 
lin’s demise, her husband implored the 
doctor to let it die. For baby Rex had 
a little horn above his left ear. But Rex 
was not allowed to die. He was cherished 
and guided from squalling infancy to 
wobbly-kneed childhood, to brooding, 
weak-stomached youth; and from the path 
of his progress Anne cast aside all ob- 
stacles. “The world was made for well 
people to live in,” she had cried when she 
heard of Tomlin’s death. Now she said: 
“Tf meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no flesh... .” A good many 
things made Rex to offend, and these were 
quietly deleted from the lives of Sam, her 
husband and from Flagg and Fern, her 
healthy twins. The picture of dancing 
satyrs, the little statue of Venus, the table 
wine, the Sunday rotogravures—one by 
one they mysteriously disappeared. Life 
began to be a queer, suspicious business. 
Fern was shipped away to school—she 
would not come back. Flagg overheard 
his parents quarreling viciously—he ran 
away. But Rex was pushed at last into 
young manhood. 

When Anne India had accomplished 
this much of her purpose, she was privi- 
leged one summer night to discover Rex 
sprawled like an inksplotch on the moon- 
white ground. Around him were empty 
bottles. From the shadows came uncouth 
sounds of snoring, soggy laughter, foolish 
crying. The villagers were still debauch- 
ing; but Rex was dead. 

After the funeral the reunited India 
family looked doubtfully at each other. 
Was it too late to salvage something? 
A little hope astonished the survivors. 

The Significance. The number of 
books with terse culinary titles grows fast. 
BREAD—OIL—STEEL—have — worried 
bones of social contention. Now MEAT. 
But if Author Steele started with a social 
passion he soon abandoned it to fondle 
various phases of human distortion with 
apparent fascination. Readers who have 
long counted on his stories for sound en- 
joyment, will be astonished to encounter 
here a collection of picayune obscenities 
importantly treated, and a legitimate argu- 
ment abused and invalidated. 

The Author claims only to be “a com- 
mon or garden variety of person,” anxious 
about the welfare of his family, and un- 
able to master income tax returns. Born 
42 years ago in Greensboro, N. C., 
(O. Henry’s birthplace) he did an educa- 
tional zigzag from kindergarten in Berlin to 
college in Denver. From childhood he was 
taught to paint, but during a winter (1908- 
og) in Paris at the Academie Julien, he 
began to write stories, ignoring many an 
art class to wrestle with plots. He has 
written well over a hundred short stories 
many of which have been published in 
Harper’s and the Pictorial Review. Bub- 
bles and The Man Who Saw Through 
Heaven were O. Henry prize stories. 
When Hell Froze was the winner in a 
Harper contest. .Weat is his second novel. 
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Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Mr. Alfred Prichard Sloan, Jr., Great Neck, L. 1., by Frank: Swift Chase 
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Among prominent persons and in- 


stitutions served by the Davey Tree 


Surgeons are the following : 


MRS. THOMAS A. EDISON 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 
ATWATER KENT MANU- 

FACTURING CO. 
ATLANTA-BILTMORE HOTEL 
R. R. M. CARPENTER 
CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 

TELEPHONE CoO. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

OF CANADA 

LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB 
R. M. WEYERHAUSER 


JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. Ss. Pat. Office 


DAVEY TREE 


© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1928 


Are your trees worth saving? 


Davey Tree Surgeons will not treat any 
tree for you that in their judgment is too 
far gone. The reason for this is obvious to 
them, but you with your untrained eyes 
must depend on their professional honor. 
Davey Tree Surgeons will not give com- 
plete treatment to any treefor you that isin 
questionable condition. Such a case receives 
first aid treatment until theresultsindicate 
whether a larger investment is warranted. 
Davey Tree Surgeons will give nothing 
but first aid treatment to a tree that is 
starving. Such a tree is properly fed and 
‘ared for until its vitality is built up. 
There are many trees that are starving 


under semi-artificial or lawn conditions. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will do only that 
kind and quantity of work that they be- 
lieve will represent real valueto you. Many 
clients urge them to break this rule by 
treatment of a hopeless case. The client 
argues, “‘It ismy money that is paying for 
it.”” They answer, “Yes, but our reputa- 
tion is at stake.” 

Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in 
your vicinity; they are quickly available 
for large or small operations. No car fare is 
charged ; you pay only for working time and 
the necessary materials and expressage. 
Write or wire Kent,Ohio, orthe nearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 932 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephones: New York, 601 Fifth Are., Phone Murray Hill 1629; Boston, Statler Bldg.; Providence, R. I., 36 Exchange 
PL; Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St.; Stamford, Conn., Gurley Bidg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bldg.; Albany, City Savings Bank Bldg.; 
Montreal, Insurance Exchange Bldg.; Roctester. Bui'der's Erchanze: Buffalo, 110 Frank'in St.; Toronto, 71 King St., West; Philadelphia 
Land Title Bld7.; Baltimore, American Bld7.; Washington, Investment Bldg.; Charlotte, N. C., First National Bank Bldg.; Atlanta, Healeu 
Bldg.; Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth Ave.; Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg.; Toledo, Nicholas Bldg.; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; Cin- 
cinnati, Mercantile Library Bldq.; Louisville, Todd Bldg.; Memphis, Exchange Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings & Trust Bldg.; 
Detroit, General Motors Bldg.; Grand Rapids, Michigan Trust Bldg.; Chicago, Westminster Bidg.; Minneapolis, Andrus Bldg.; St 
Louts, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 


SURGEONS 





Spend an unforgettable vacation in 


4 weeks 
4.000 miles 
of cruising 
$400 


The lights go out. From the shadow of the big banyan tree come 


the quickening strains of an ancient Hawatian hula-chant. 


A dancing figure glides into the warm Hawaiian moonlight .. . 


The hula olapa—the legendary 
“hula of the planting of the taro’’— is 
beginning. And you are in a hushed au- 
dience at a great hotel—spellbound by 
the exotic beauty of moonlight filtering 
through the palm fronds, the music of 
strange instruments and soft lilting 
voices, the rhythmic whisper of warm 
surf on the coral sands of Waikiki. 

Tonicut the world seems far away— 
yct in no more time than it takes to 
cross the Atlantic you found these fairy 
islands of Hawaii! 

Tomorrow Morninc you'll look 
out upon a painted ocean of violet, in- 
digo, emerald, jade. Godown tobreak- 
fast and a soft-footed Oriental waiter 
will bring a luscious melon that grew 
in a tree, or a slice of pineapple only a 


few hours from the field. You're ready 
for two long weeks, or more, in the 
world’s new island playground, where 
the thermometer stays below 85° in 
summer, above 65° in ‘‘winter.”’ 


Brilliant with Interests! 


Every Day Beans a new adventure 
—surfboarding and outrigger canoeing 
at Waikiki; golf on one of adozenscenic 
courses; motor drives; treasure-hunting 
for teak and brass and tapa-cloth in the 
Oriental bazaars; impromptu /uaus, 
where one eats pot Hawaiian style, and 
strange-named fish baked in leaves. Teas 
and dances in perfectly-appointed ho- 
tels. Spectacular deep-sea fishing for 
giant sword-fish, tuna and w/ua. Trips 
to the volcanic wonderlands in Hawaii 


(USE THIS COUPON ) 


the world’s new island playground 


U.S. National Park, and the gem-like 
islands of Maui and Kauai. 

$400 to $500 will cover all expenses 
ofamonth'stripdirectfromLosAngeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle or Vancouver, 
B. C., including first-class round trip 
steamer fare, 2000 miles each way, the 
finest hotels, and inter-island cruising. 
Or you can stay in more modest hotels 
for even less, for the two weeks in Ha- 
waii.Come prepared to stay longer—to 
shake off humdrum care for months! 

Asx Any Tourist AGENCY or steam- 
ship or railroad office to tell you more 
about Hawaii—and how inexpensive 
the trip is from your city to Hawaii via 
any port on the Pacific Coast.And send 
this coupon today for illustrated book- 
let (in colors) and a copy of Tourfax, 
brimful of helpful travel information. 
Address Hawaii Tourist Bureau, 362 Mc- 
Cann Bldg., San Francisco; P.O.Box 375, 
Los Angeles; or 807 Fort Street, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, U.S. A. 












